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Liberal Terms to Aguinaldo. 


HE newspapers which are condemning the Presi- 
dent’s peace terms to the Filipinos would stop 
their strictures if they knew the treatment ac- 
corded at the outset to residents of other territory 

acquired by the United States. Under the terms as out 
lined in the dispatches to the newspapers, the President is 
to appoint a Governor-general and judges for the Philip- 
pines, the Governor-general is to select a cabinet, the cab- 
inet posts and judgeships to be open to Filipinos, and an 
advisory council is to be chosen by the people of the islands, 
natives being eligible to membership in it. 

These are the terms which the’ President offers. Of 
course the new government will be provisional only. The 
President acts under the general war powers which he is 
allowed under the Constitution. The government can last 
only until Congress acts. The permanent régime will have 
to be provided by Congress. The acceptance of the scheme 
by the Filipinos, however, will insure the favorable action 
of Congress. The latter may even be induced to grant bet- 
ter terms. The government which it provides, though, is, 
on the whole, more liberal than that which England has 
given to India. It is much more liberal than the United 
States gave to the inhabitants of the Louisiana region im- 
mediately after that territory was acquired. 

‘*It was a startling bill,” wrote Thomas H. Benton, re- 
ferring to the act of October 31st, 1808, for the government 
of the territory of Louisiana, ‘‘continuing the existing 
Spanish government, putting the President in the place of 
the King of Spain, putting all the territorial officers in the 
places of the King’s officers, and placing the appointment of 
all these officers in the President alone, without reference 
to the Senate.” He called this ‘‘a mere emanation of Span- 
ish despotism,” and added, ‘‘ where the people, far from 
possessing political rights, were punishable arbitrarily for 
presuming to meddle with political subjects.” 

Benton belonged to the party which thus effaced the 
residents of Louisiana. He was an admirer of the Presi- 
dent who inspired that treatment. Nor was his character- 
ization extravagant. The act authorized the President, in 
order to maintain the authority of the United States in 
Louisiana, ‘‘to employ any part of the army and navy,” 
and stipulated that ‘‘all the military, civil, and judicial 
powers exercised by the officers of the existing government 
of the same (Spain’s government) shall be vested in such 
persons, and shall be exercised in such a manner as the 
President of the United States shall direct.” 

On its general lines the Louisiana act of October 81st, 
1808, was a model for the laws under which Florida, New 
Mexico, California, Alaska, and all the other territory ac- 
quired by the United States were governed at the outset. 
More favorable terms are offered to the Filipinos than were 
granted to the men of the white race who came under our 
flag in the various acquisitions of territory from the begin- 
ning of the government down to to-day. Better treatment 
is extended to Aguinaldo and his countrymen than is given 
to the residents of Alaska, though ‘Alaska has been United 
States territory for more than thirty-two years. 


The Power Behind the Guns. 


T has become quite the fashion in certain circles in 
these days to decry the value, in a material sense, of 
higher education. One of our greatest railway mag- 
nates and financiers has been credited recently with a 

most disparaging utterance in this line. Another man, him- 
self a professor in one of our colleges, has dared to say that 
the greatest evil in American life to-day is too much learn- 
ing. Lest these utterances from such sources might meet 
and chill the noble ardor of some of the many young men 
and women who are just now stepping out from our col- 
leges and universities into the ways of common life, a few 
considerations may be urged in behalf of education as a 
factor in modern progress. 

Surely no intelligent man in this age, and least of all an 
intelligent American, can be unmindful of the fact that it 
is upon the marvelous development of the applied arts and 
sciences brought about by the training of our higher insti- 
tutions of learning that the greatest and most enduring suc- 
cesses and triumphs of modern civilization rest. While it 
may not always so appear to the superficial observer, it is, 
nevertheless, true that the labor-saving machinery which 
has revolutionized modern industry, the complicated and 
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far-extending railway and telegraph systems which have 
brought the world to every man’s feet, all these and a 
thousand other things which in the space of a century have 
lifted civilization higher than it had been lifted during ten 
centuries before, all these owe their genesis, their adapta- 
tion, and their practical usefulness to the trained intellects, 
the specialized faculties, the far-seeing and deep-searching 
mental powers which our colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools have produced. 

Men may rise now and then to some brilliant achieve- 
ment, to power and success, apparently with little or no 
help from these higher sources—self-made, self-educated 
men, but even these have owed more than they realize in 
many instances to the contributory impulse, the favoring 
opportunities, the congenial conditions created by the 
silent powers working out into the life of the world from 
college walls. 

What more true and striking illustration has the world 
ever had of the advantage of the skilled hand and the 
trained intellect set over against crass ignorance and low 
development than our war with Spain ? We won our vic- 
tory easily and quickly not because our soldiers and sea- 
men were braver than those of Spain, not because they 
fought more desperately and stubbornly, but because they 
fought with more skill and intelligence and under better 
discipline. Our foes had good guns, but we had better 
men behind our guns, and that made all the wide difference 
between their ignominious overthrow and our glorious suc- 
cess. 

And behind our men who stood behind our guns stood 
our American public schools, our military and naval acad- 
emies, and all our noble seats of higher learning. From 
the formative and disciplinary influences of these places 
went out the Deweys, the Schleys, and the Sampsons, and 
all the hosts of self-controlled, sure-handed, quick-eyed, 
resourceful men who made our victories possible. 

Ignorance is the millstone around the neck of Spain that 
has dragged her down from the proud eminence she held in 
Isabella’s day to the low estate to which she has fallen in 
the boy Alfonso’s time. Spain was once the intellectual 
centre of Europe, and her universities at Salamanca and 
Cordova were her pride and glory. But their light faded 
away long ago, and with its fading Spain began to sink in 
the scale of nations, until to-day she lies helpless and im- 
potent, the most melancholy example the world affords of 
what a country may be where the people walk in darkness, 
their minds atrophied by disuse and their nobler powers 
sacrificed to ignoble pleasures and low ambitions. 


Our Christian Endeavor Prizes. 


THE International Christian Endeavor Convention will be 
held in Detroit, from July 5th to the 10th. This remarkable as- 
sociation has between three and four million adherents in all 
parts of the world, and the coming convention will be one of the 
great events of the summer. Many of the Christian Endeavor- 
ers are well-known amateur photographers, and to add interest 
to the convention and to our illustrations of its proceedings, we 
offer a prize of ten dollars for the best amateur picture, snap- 
shot or otherwise, of any scene, incident, or personage connected 
with the convention, taken by a lady, and ten dollars for the 
best amateur photograph taken ‘by a gentleman. All photo- 
graphs entered for the competition are to be available for such 
use as LESLIE’S WEEKLY may care to make of. them in its pages, 
without further charge. We invite Christian Endeavorers who 
may take their cameras with them to Detroit to enter this free 
and fair competition. Photographs should be addressed to Lzs- 
LIE’Ss WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, and should be 
marked : ‘ For the Christian Endeavor Amateur Contest.” 


Captain Henry Nichol, 


PARANAQUE, JUNE 10TH, 1899, 


{Norse.—Captain Henry Nichol, commander of the monitor Monad- 
nock, died of sunstroke June 10th, at Cavité, just before Paranaque, 
which he had been bombarding for several days in the tropical heat, 
was abandoned by the Filipinos. Dying in the hour of his triumph, 
almost his last words were: ‘‘ We have got the rebels there at last.’ 

THEY say that when a hero dies in battle 
His soul becomes a star, 

That all the nations of the earth may worship 
Its glory from afar, 

And from the sapphire deeps of night forever 
Its sworded splendor streams, 

Or on the rosy forehead of the morning 
In silver beauty gleams. 


When o’er Las Pinas in the burning weather 
Flew shot and shell, 
And rebel armies from his guns were flying, 
Then Nichol fell— 
As brave a leader and as bold a sailor 
As ever breathed the air. 
Look in the western sky above Manila ; 
His soul is shining there ! Minna IRVING. 


The New Storm Centre. 


THE prospects are fair that the storm centre of the world 
may be shifted soon from the Philippines to Oom Paul’s coun- 
try, in South Africa. The war-cloud at present is not much 
larger than President Kriiger’s hand, but that in itself is no 
small thing. The trouble is that the Boers and their President, 
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the redoubtable Kriiger aforesaid, are growing more and more 
illiberal and intolerant toward the Uitlanders, a name applieq 
to the alien or foreign element in the community. 

Now it so happens that these Uitlanders are chiefly English 
citizens who have settled in the Transvaal in great numbers 
and who propose to remain there if allowed to do so. They 
have the mining and other business interests of the community 
largely in their hands, and are naturally desirous of having 
their proper share in the government of the country. This the 
Boers have resolutely denied them. 

And not only that, but President Kriiger and his official ass; 
ciates have refused to redress certain grievances set before th:.. 
by the Uitlanders, and have paid no attention to the demand 
of the British government, to whom the grievances were roe. 
ferred. Hence the present outlook for a set-to between 
British lion and the sturdy old Dutchman who rules the Bow: 
In case the fight really comes off, Oom Paul will doubtless | 
in short order the difference between a lion of his home-b-eq 
variety and the beast who figures on Great Britain’s shield. 


The Plain Truth. 


IT was a great thing for Boston, on Decoration Day, to li »p 
to a memorial address before a New England Grand Army ). st 
by the superb ex-Confederate General Joseph Wheeler, w} se 
valor in the Spanish war has made him the hero of a uni. od 
people. General Wheeler’s address, while it was full of ‘he 
spirit of old Dixie, was as patriotic and delightful as anyt! ig 
that was heard in the North or South on Decoration Day. 


The cost of the ballots required by the voters of New York 
City at a general election is $25,000. The rental of the election 
booths foots up over $75,000. The inspectors and clerks © st 
nearly $200,000. Advertising nearly $40,000. Other expenses 
make the aggregate about $400,000, or nearly eighty cents 
for every one of the half-million votes cast in the greater New 
York. The suffrage is free, but the tax-payers foot the bill, 


It is fair to concede that the advocates of woman-suffrage 
have gained a point in the result of a recent plebescite in New 
Orleans. The question up for decision was whether the city 
should raise $30,000,000 to be expended in new and improved 
sewerage and water systems. Women who held property were 
allowed to vote and they carried the day in favor of the expendi- 
ture. Pure water and good sanitation are two things in which 
women might be expected to take a special interest, and so it 
proved in New Orleans, Is there not a point here for Philadel- 
phia ? 

No other country in the world has a greater variety of sum- 
mer and winter resorts or a larger number of them than the 
United States. For fishermen, the lake-locked State of Michi- 
gan has special attractions. The greatest fresh-water seas in 
the world surround Michigan, all of them teeming with fish, while 
hundreds of inland lakes and streams, sparkling with the clear- 
est and coldest water, are the chosen homes of the choicest of the 
finny tribe. Therefore we feel justified in calling the attention 
of the summer tourist and health-seeker to a recent publication 
of the Michigan State Board of Health, illustrated by beautiful 
photographs, and intended to set forth the peculiar merits and 
attractions of the ‘‘ Peninsula State” as a summer resort. 





Certain facts connected with the recent kidnapping case in 
this city afford a painful commentary on prevailing tendencies 
in American family life. These are a decrease of parental care 
and oversight in the nurture of children, and a disposition to 
shift such responsibilities upon the shoulders of untried and in- 
experienced persons. No wise mother would ever trust her baby 
to the sole care of a young girl of whose antecedents and general 
character she had no knowledge. One mother who did this has 
learned a bitter lesson. Let other mothers inclined the same 
way take heed and remember. The hand that rocks the cradle 
and the world is not the hand of a strange nurse-girl. It were 
far better in these things to return to the old-fashioned ways 
of the good mothers of other times. 





Men, the international paper of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, presents, after consultation with several of the ost 
experienced librarians in charge of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association reading-rooms throughout the country, a lisi of 
forty of the best and most popular periodicals. Naturally, this 
list includes conspicuously LEsLImZ’s WEEKLY. It is a pleasure 
to note the complimentary references to the work of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, which are being made by many of its contemporiries 
in connection with the superiority of the war pictures forwarded 
by our special correspondents in the Philippines and elsewhere. 
No war in the history of the world has been pictured phioto- 
graphically except the war in the Philippines. LesLrm’s WEEKLY 
thus becomes of great historic value. Its pictures present to the 
eye, as words could not do, the precise condition of the contend- 
ing forces and all the actualities of war, as they appear to the 
participants in the sanguinary engagements. 





The extraordinary revelation was made at a recent mecting 
of the State Savings Bank Association, of New York, that there 
were in the savings banks of the Empire State, $1,500,000 in dor- 
mant accounts. Thesavings banks of New York State now hold 
about $700,000,000 of the people’s money, and the dormant ac- 
counts of $1,500,000 remain without any evidence that their 
owners will ever call for them. Some of them have been dor- 
mant for over fifty years. One bank in the city of Albany re 
ported that its unclaimed accounts aggregated over $27,000. 
Some of these accounts have claimants who will appear in due 
season. The owner of one of them, for instance, is that popular 
American, Senator Chauncey M. Depew. He had never pre 
sented his pass-book to have his interest enteret, though his ac- 
count had more than doubled while it lay dormant. ~ We must 
indeed be a rich and prosperous nation when we can overloot 4 
little item of over $1,500,000 lying unclaimed in the savin $ 
banks of a single State. 
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\ FIGURE which has been brought conspicuously before the 
American public of late through the leadership he has taken in 
the efforts of the Finns 
in America to aid their 
fellow - countrymen in 
Russia in the attempts 
to prevent the abroga- 
tion of their political, 
civil, and moral rights 
by the Czar of Russia, is 
that of Oscar J. Larson, 

a young attorney of 
Calumet, Michigan. 

When news first came to 
this country of the issu- 
ance of the Czar’s ukase, 

Attorney Larson, with 
others, called a mass- 

meeting, and steps were 
immediately taken to in- 

cite public interest in 

the cause of Finland in 

this country. Calumet 

has the largest Finnish 
colony in America, and 
relief plans were at once set on foot. Attorney Larson and Dr. 
C. J. Sorsen succeeded in getting the assistance of Senator Mc- 
Millan, and the matter was brought before President McKinley, 
with the result that a memorial was presented to the American 
peace conference now in session at The Hague, calling the Czar’s 
attention to the matter, and it is not unlikely that the President 
will address a mild rebuke to that dignitary for his abuse of 
Finland and the Finns. Attorney Larson is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and is a conspicuous figure in Michigan 
politics, being the leader of the big Finnish vote in that section. 
He is prosecuting attorney of the county, and is but twenty- 
eight years old. 

A much-talked-about member of the recent Congress was 
Henry U. Johnson, from Richmond, Indiana, who, during the 
closing days of the ses- 
sion, though a Repub- 
lican, openly denounced 
the administration amid 
the hisses of his own 
associates and the ap- 
plause of the Democratic 
members. Mr. Johnson 
is opposed to the Philip- 
pine policy of the ad- 
ministration, and de- 
clares that it is a shame- 
ful abandonment of the 
cardinal principle of lib- 
erty upon which the 
Republican party is 
founded, and that it will 
impose grievous burdens 
of taxation upon all 
classes of our citizens if 
persisted in. Mr. John 
son was born in 1850, 
and has been a practicing attorney for many years. He voted 
for Horace Greeley as President in 1872, and has voted the Re 
publican ticket ever since. He served four consecutive terms in 
Congress, and then declined a re-election. He has been an advo- 
cate of the civil-service law and of the gold standard, and was 
opposed to the annexation of Hawaii and the war with Spain. 
He is the brother of Robert Underwood Johnson, associate editor 
of the Century Magazine. 

-No other woman in England supplies the social world with 
quite so much food for gossip as does the Countess of Warwick. 
There are always 
surprises where the 
countess is. She 
bas an intensely 
active mind, 
strong originality, 
and the courage of 
her convictions. 
While she is fond 
of society, it falls 
far short of being 
a sufficient vent 
for her energies, 
which find expres- 
sion in many un- 
usual and interest- 
ing ways, one of 
the latest of which 
is in serving as a 
saleswoman in the 
shop which she has 
established for the 
sale of the needle- 
work of the women 
of Warwickshire, 
where the great 
Warwick estate 
and castle are sit- 
uated. When she made her first appearance as a saleswoman, 
the other day, the shop was crowded with titled customers, who 
had come chiefly out of curiosity to see the odd sight of one of 
their own number behind the counter selling goods. Beyond an 
occasional nod and a smile of greeting to a friend, the countess 
attended strictly to business, and proved herself an adept at it. 





OSCAR J. LARSON, THE CHAMPION 
OF THE FINNS, 





HE CREATED A SENSATION IN 
CONGRESS. 

















THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, WHO 
KEEPS A SHOP. 
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She displayed so much patience and tact and power of persua- 
sion that everybody declared she was quite an ideal saleswo- 
man, and, what was more to the point, the sales amounted to 
more in value during the afternoon than during the whole of 
the preceding week. In addition to this, the establishment was 
given an advertisement which will be worth a great deal of 
money toit. The financial returns go to the poor needlewomen 
of Warwickshire, where the countess has established a school of 
tte art. There is always much method in what society is pleased 
to call the count#ss’s madness. The truth of the matter is that 
she is an energetic woman of great practical ability and com 
mon sense, without exaggerated ideas of her dignity and conse- 
quence as a titled personage. Notwithstanding her business 
and social activities, she finds time to tenderly care for her 
three charming children and to be one of the best-dressed women 
in London. 

=As a life-preserver the Rugby foot-ball has found a new 
use. When the British steamboat Stel/ia went upon the rocks 
in the English 
Channel and was 
rapidly sinking, 
and frantic passen- 
gers were looking 
about for chances 
of escape that the 
over-loaded boats 
could not offer, one 
thoughtful mother, 
a Mrs. Arnold, 
with remarkable 
presence of mind, 
suddenly remem- 
bered that there 
was a foot- ball 
among her bag- 
gage. She tied it 
securely about the 
neck of her son, a 
boy of sixteen. He 
remained on the 
vessel and was 
carried far under 
the water when it 
sank, but the foot-ball brought him to the surface again and 
sustained him during hours of drifting about upon the sea. 
After undergoing great suffering he was finally rescued. This 
was perhaps the strangest of the many rcmarkable escapes 
from the wreck of the Stella, and is a striking illustration of 
the value of presence of mind in the face of danger. y 

=The history of the first flag that was raised by the Confed- 
erates over Fort Sumter is as follows : It was the first Palmetto 


flag that was 
SEE te MBA Se, Reeth AS * = hoisted in New 
ee y 7 _— . 





SAVED BY A FOOT-BALL. 


York harbor 

in 1860 by Cap- 

tain Edward 

Mills, of the 

brig John H. 

Jones, which 

vessel then be- 

longed to the 
Palmetto line 
of schooners be- 
tween New 
York and 
Charleston. 
While the sub- 
ject of seces- 
sion was being 
agitated, and 
before the se- 
cession conven- 
tion met in 
Charleston, 
Captain Mills 
placed in the 
corner of the 
flag a lone star 
and hoisted it. 
A crowd of 
people gath- 
é 7 ered and de- 
ee pee manded that 
teas » the flag. be at 
once hauled 
down. This 
the captain re- 
fused to do, and the brig set sail for Charleston. After the 
arrival there the veteran who subsequently raised the flag over 
Sumter presented Captain Mills with a gold-headed palmetto 
cane as a mark of appreciation, and in return for which the 
captain gave the veteran the flag, which was subsequently car- 
ried to Morris Island by the Palmetto Guards, of which he was 
a member, where they were encamped, and the flag marked the 
site of the camp from a high staff. On Friday afternoon, April 
13th, 1861—the day on which Major Anderson surrendered—the 
company of Palmetto Guards entered Fort Sumter. The de- 
tails of the surrender were arranged, namely, that the garrison 
should be allowed to salute the flag and to march out with the 
honors of war. When the officer in command of the Confed- 
erate detachment inquired of Major Anderson how many guns 
he wished to fire in salute the major’s reply was: ‘‘ One hun- 
dred guns to salute my noble flag.” The firing in salute was 
begun on the 14th of April, but after a few rounds a cannon ex- 
ploded and killed a gunner. Further salute was then discontin- 
ued, The garrison was soon formed and marched out at the 
sallyport, the fife and drum playing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” Em- 
barking on the steamer Isabella, they were conveyed to New 
York. After their departure the veteran shown in the illustra- 
tion, then a young private, and whose name is John 8. Bird, got 
a pole, and, fastening the flag to it, hoisted it over Sumter’s 
wall. ‘A noble man was Major Anderson,” said this veteran, 
with emotion, when relating this incident, recently, to a repre- 
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JOHN 8. BIRD WAVING THE FIRST CON- 
FEDERATE FLAG. 
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sentative of LEsSLIE’s WEEKLY. ‘ We thought we were right 
at the time, but don’t get the impression that we are not loyal 
now.” 

=The champion baptizer of this country is the Rev. T. E 
Wilson, of Muncie, Indiana. Mr. Wilson, a colored man, has 
been holding wonderfully 
successful revival meetings 
among the people of his racc 
in Indiana, and in the course 
of his religious duties has 
been called upon to baptize 
large numbers of persons at a 
single meeting. Somany, in- 
deed, have been stirred to 
religious fervor and the de- 
sire for baptism by the power 
of Mr. Wilson's exhortations 
that, to satisfy all, he has 
been forced, without any 
special ambition in that di- 
rection, to break the record in the matter of baptizing. Eighty- 
seven immersions in 127 minutes are to Mr. Wilson’s credit. He 
bears this honor quite modestly, and says that he would give 
more time to individuals if there weren't so many waiting in 
the line. Mr. Wilson is one of the most popular and successful 
colored clergymen in the United States. He is well educated, 
having been graduated from the De Pauw University in 1888, 
and read the New Testament in the original Greek and Latin. 
In his practical work he has built up and put new life intoa 
‘number of churches. 

=A Chicago girl who has scored a signal success on the stage 
in London is Miss Belle Harper. She is of Southern birth, and 
is descended from the 
Carrolls, of Carroll- 
ton, Maryland, a fam- 
ily noted for its beauty 
and bravery. Miss 
Harper began life as an 
organist and singer in 
an American choir, and 
Jessie Bartlett Davis 
induced her to study for 
the operatic stage and 
accept a place with the 
‘* Bostonians.” Thenshe 
appeared in ‘* Cinder- 
ella” and with Augustin 
Daly’s companies in 
various stock parts, re- 
turning to music to ap- 
pear in the leading comic 
operas. She is now with 
“The Belle of New 
York ” company abroad, 
and ever since her arrival in London has been studying singing, 
and perfecting her musical accomplishments under the direction 
of Signor Randegger. 

=The visitor to India is always deeply interested in and 
sometimes profoundly impressed by the religious enthusiasts 

very properly term- 
! ed ‘fakirs.” The 
| picture we give is 
one that was taken 
of a well-known 
blind fakir, who be- 
lieves that the road 
to paradise is by the 
pathway of torture. 
He sits all day and 
he sleeps at night on 
a bed made of iron 
nails with the points 
sticking upward. 
The white lines on 
his forehead are sup- 
posed to be a badge 
of his holiness. 
Some of these fakirs 
stand with an arm 
uplifted until it be- 
comes stiff and withered, and cannot be put down. Others 
cover themselves with sandal-wood powder and yellow ochre 
and make themselves as repulsive as possible. It is hard to 
believe that superstition can hold such sway over the human 
mind in any part of the world, and especially in an English 
dependency, in this age of progress and civilization, but the 
power of superstition is most difficult to break down. 

=One of the uncrowned kings regarding whom much has 
been written of late is Mr. G. Clunies Ross, the owner of the 
Cocos - Keeling Islands, 
in the Indian Ocean, 
about 500 miles south of 
Sumatra. Heis a grand- 
son of the founder of the 
colony, and by the intro- 
duction of sanitary and 
health regulations he has 
made the islands most 
healthful and prosper- 
ous, The people former’ 
ly suffered greatly from 
the disease known as 
beri-beri. There are 
twenty of the islands in 
the group, all of them 
thickly planted with 
cocoanut palms, and the 
collection of the nuts 
and their preparation 
for export give to the 
five or six hundred inhabitants abundant means of subsistence. 
The islands abound with fish, and the natives have no difficulty 
in leading a peaceful and contented life. 
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SPORTSMEN 


A Great Sportsmen Meet at Buffalo. 


THE recent forty-first annual convention of the New York 
State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game closed 
with the largest target-shooting carnival, in point of entries, the 
country has ever seen. The lists were thrown open to amateurs 
and experts from all over the United States and Canada. There 
were 162 entries to the $500 guaranteed purse, twenty-five blue- 
rocks, on the first day, and 187 for the merchandise shoot on the 
second day. Every gun and ammuuition firm in the country 
was represented, and the shoot became an exposition. 

The shoot took place under the auspices of the Buffalo Audu- 
bon Club, at its roomy park. On the second day the six firing- 
squads, kept continually at work, used up 30,000 blue-rocks. 
There were so many ties that the prizes were split up or drawn 
for. The famous Mallorys, with their West Virginia Squad 
No. 1, composed of F. E. Mallory, 8. T. Mallory, ‘‘ Dade” (Ed. 
Bower), J. F. Mallory, and L. E. Mallory, Jr., all members of 


IN THE RESTING-TENT. 








the Mountain Park Gun Club, of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
lived up to their reputation by walking off with all sorts of 
prizes, from alarm-clocks to a hundred-dollar gun. About the 
only noted trap-shooter not present was Fred Gilbert, of Spirit 
Lake, lowa. Among the celebrities who shot through three 
days’ events were R. O. Heikes, of Dayton, Ohio; J. 8. Fanning, 
of San Francisco ; J. J. Hallowell, of Arizona ; E. D. Fulford, 
of Utica, New York ; Sim Glover, of Rochester ; Charles Young, 
of Springfield, Ohio; ‘‘Chan” Powers, of Decatur, Illinois ; 
Paul North, of Cleveland, and ‘‘ Josh” Wayper, the Canadian 
champion. 

No State shoot would be complete without the presence of 
‘*Uncle Ben” Catchpole, of Wolcott, New York, who has at- 
tended every one of them for forty years, and who, though 
eighty-five years old, shoots excellent scores and doesn’t have to 
wear spectacles. The most remarkable aggregation at Audubon 
Park, however, was the heavy-weight squad, total weight of its 
five members, 1,410 pounds. They are Ed. Rike, of Dayton, 
Ohio ; Schortemeier, of New York : *‘ Admiral” Courtney, of 
Syracuse ; J. 8S. Mallory, of Parkersburg, and Thomas Keller, 
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THE SHOOTING-BOXES 








of New York. The first day of the shoot they issued a chal nge 


to ‘‘any other squad of their weight” on the grounds, 

There were few remarkable scores made, as on each of the 
first three days a strong wind behind the shooters bore the |lue- 
rocks down and away so that there was a good deal of overshot 
ing. In the second event on the second day, a squad composed 
of Hallowell, Fanning, Kirkover, Schortemeier, and Heikes 
killed seventy-four out of seventy-five, it being a fifteen-tarvet 
event. Heikes made the only miss. The New York City trophy 
emblematic of the target championship of the State of New York. 
which goes to the shooter making the highest score in all the 
events of the first three days, an aggregate of 500 targets, was 
won by F. D. Kelsey, of the Buffalo Audubon Club, who 
‘* killed” 460 blue-rocks. Henry Whitney, of Phelps, New York, 
who ‘‘ killed” 459, took second prize. 

The only strictly State event on the programme was the live 
bird contest for the Dean Richmond trophy, fifty birds. It was 
won by the Buffalo Audubon Club, after shooting off two ties 
with the Oneida Sportsmen’s Associatioa, of Utica. Eight teams 
of three men each competed. 





























THE CYCLONE SEASON OPENS WITH FRIGHTFUL DESTRUCTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 
THE APPALLING POWER OF THE TERRIFIC TORNADO aT KinGsLEy, Iowa, REVEALED BY A PHoTtoGgRAPH—A Farmer’s HOUSE AND BarN SCATTERED TO THE WINDS— 


ANIMALS IMPALED.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FOR “ Lesiiz’s WEEKLY” By T. C. MERILLAT. 
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THE DESTRUCTIVE CYCLONE ON DECORATION DAY AT KINGSLEY, IOWA. 
!hotographed at a distance of three miles for ‘“* Leslie’s Weekly,” by P. J. Merillat, a 
commercial traveler, 


A Cyclone Caught by the Camera. 


One OF THE Most REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPZS EVER TAKEN AND THE BEST OF A 
STORM-CLOUD EXTANT. 

THE fearful cyclones which have just visited Kirksville, Missouri; Herman, Nebraska, 
und New Richmond, Wisconsin, have wrought great destruction of life and property. The 
storm-clouds were seen some moments before the terrible tornado was felt, and it is remarka 
ble that so many lives were lost at Herman and New Richmond. Some put the number as 
high as 200. The panic-stricken people either were without places of shelter or lost their pres- 
ence of mind at a critical moment 

A terribly destructive tornado swept over several miles of country twenty-five miles east 
of Sioux City, Iowa, on Decoration Day. No lives were lost, but the damage was great. The 
storm struck shortly after seven o’clock in the evening, after a hot, sultry day. From the little 
town of Kingsley the storm cloud could be plainly seen, and many ‘hunted holes in the 
ground.” P. C. Merillat, a commercial traveler, stopping at a hotel, stood watching the clouds 
rolkand tumble in frightful confusion. As the storm was passing south of the town, suddenly 
he saw the funnel-shaped cloud—the tornado. 

‘** Hold that thing till I get back !” he shouted, and he rushed back into the hotel. 

The others made a rush for the cellar, but Merillat came back with his kodak and suc- 
ceeded in getting a photograph of the whirling cloud, about three miles distant. We reproduce 
the photograph herewith. It is the most remarkable photograph of a cyclone ever taken. 
Seldom does any one get a view of these awful agents of destruction, and people are so terrified 
at their approach that places of safety and not cameras are sought. Strange as it may seem, 
this tornado cloud was not flying along in advance of the storm-clouds, but was well along 
toward the rear, on the southern extremity of the storm area. Nearly always the tornado- 
clou.’ comes in the advance. The point of the funnel ran along the surface of the ground for 
several miles, and it cut a swath about 100 yards wide. Dozens of farm-houses and their build- 
ings were totally wrecked, many head of live stock were killed, and some farmers lost all they 
had in the world but their lives. In one view, taken after the storm had passed away, a pig is 
shown with a board driven through the back of its head. Wreckage of houses was scattered 
for miles. Planks were driven so deep into the ground that they could not be pulled out. 
Feathers were torn from the backs of chickens. A cow was lifted high in the air and dropped 
unhurt into the river. A small boy was jerked into the whirling cloud, but landed unhurt 
several hundred feet further along. He came running home, and insisted that he had lost 
twenty-five cents out of his pocket in bis flight through space. The money was found where 
the boy said he had landed. 



































ELABORATE FLORAL DECORATION OF THE GRAVES OF THE VICTIMS 
OF THE ‘* MAINE,”’ COLON CEMETERY, HAVANA, MAY 30TH. 


The Cubans and Their $3,000,000. 


Tur Cuban army is reluctantly accepting the $3,000,000 appropriated by Congress for their 
relief. The money has been on shipboard for over two months while General Brooke has en- 
deavored to devise some plan for its distribution which would meet with the approval of the 
higher officers of the Cuban army. The members of the defunct Assembly have enlisted the 
assistance of the majority of the Cuban army officers, and together they have resisted the distri- 
bution to the utmost. The matter has not only been entirely misrepresented to the Cuban 
soldiers, but they have been threatened with punishment if they accept their share of the 
money. They have been told that it is a bribe and that they will forfeit their citizenship if they 
accept. In some cases they have been threatened with personal injury. The soldiers were also 
given the idea that it was only a ruse on the part of the Americans to secure their arms. 

So successful were these agitators that on the morning of the 27th, when everything was in 
readiness for the payment to begin, not a Cuban soldier was in sight. At ten o’clock Major 
Moses, Paymaster United States Volunteers, appeared at the headquarters of the Eighth Infant- 
ry, Where the payment of the Fifth Corps, in and about Havana, was to take place. General 
Randall, who has been designated to supervise the payment in this province, was present and 
everything was ready to begin. A few stragglers who were unable to establish their identity 
and whose names did not appear on the rolls were refused payment. During the day about 
half a dozen men were able to establish their identity and received the seventy-five dollars. On 
the evening of the 29th, when the payment in Havana closed, about two hundred soldiers had 
Presented themselves and had been paid. About one hundred and fifty stand of arms of every 
description were turned in to the American authorities, the Cubans seeming to prefer this to 
delivering them to the alcaldesof their towns. The rolls presented were enormous and exhibited 
& perfectly organized corps with nothing lacking but the soldiers. 

The first Cuban soldier to receive the seventy-five dollars was Hilario Esquivel Perez, a 
Private in the headquarters body-guard of the general commanding, and a much perplexed 
rey " von After establishing his identity and signing the rolls he received seventy-fivesilver 
re e which he carefully tied up in his handkerchief. He was stopped by your correspondent 
ol ‘© purpose of obtaining his picture, and, evidently disgusted with so much formality, threw 
: Wn his money and ran, and it was with much difficulty that he could be persuaded to return 
and get it. The pay party, consisting of the officers in charge, the paymaster, and a guard of 

’ soldiers of the Eighth Infantry, left on the 30th for Santiago de las Vegas, where the pay- 
f the Fifth Corps will be continued. 
“were is no mistaking the fact that a spirit of discontent has broken out among the 


MAKING THE FIRST PAYMENTS TO THE CUBAN SOLDIERS OF THE THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Cubans, not only in Havana, but in several other provinces. The strongest manifestation of 
this is evidenced by the reluctance of the Cuban army to accept the payment made by Con- 
gress for their relief. The discontent has been increased by the promulgation of laws affecting 
gambling and Sunday sports, which the Spanish government always tolerated with the utmost 
latitude. The Cubans find it difficult to reconcile themselves to the new conditions which the 
United States authorities deem it proper to impose, Liberty has too long been mistaken for 
license. 
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PAYING OFF THE CUBAN SOLDIERS AT HAVANA—NOT MUCH OF A RUSH FOR UNCLE 
SAM'S THREE MILLION DOLLARS. 

























‘* Taps.”’ 


HE came to camp a yellow cur, 
A starving waif and stray; 
He limped upon a shattered leg, 
An ear was torn away. 
That night he slept upon the ground 
Beside the drummer's traps, 
And when he howled at reveille 
The soldiers called him ‘* Taps.” 


The bugler took him to his tent, 
And there, with gentle hands, 

The surgeon set the wounded paw 
With lint and linen bands. 

The captain, in his stars and spurs, 
Between the canvas-flaps 

Looked in to speak a kindly woru 
And pat the head of * Taps.’ 


Upon the weary march by day, 
The silent tramp by night, 

He trotted bravely in the ranks, 
But kept the flag in sight; 

And when they bivouacked in the fields 
His brief and broken naps 

Were taken on the stars and stripes 
“They folded up for ** Taps."’ 


To roll of drum and bugle-note 
Awoke the early morn ; 

The long blue squadrons wheeled in line 
Among the growing corn, 
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MY WEDDING IN QUARANTINE. 


(Entered for the Commercial Travelers’ Competition.) 


As the representative of a well-known New York firm, it has 
been my duty as well as pleasure, during the last few years, to 
make annually one or more tours of the Southern States. It was 
while on one of these trips that I made the acquaintance of a 
young lady whose home was in a small town not a great distance 
from the city of Memphis. To know her was to love her. I 
pressed my suit, proposed, and she accepted me. Her parents 
offered no objection to our proposed union, and my fiancée hav- 
ing consented to an early date for our marriage, I returned to 
New York in time to participate in the festivities of the ‘‘ Glori- 
ous Fourth.” 

The hot summer days dragged slowly by, but finally Sep- 
tember made its welcome appearance. One day, asI tock up 
the morning paper, my eyes were caught by the startling head- 
lines : 

“YELLOW JACK IN OCEAN SPRINGS !” 
Glancing carelessly down the column, and ascertaining that 
Ocean Springs was in Mississippi, and not in New York or 
Tennessee, I gave my attention to items of more personal inter- 
est. Again and again there appeared in the papers accounts 
of the successes won by the yellow scourge, but they were con- 
fined to the extreme South, so I gave them but little attention. 

At last the time came for me to start southward to claim my 
bride, and having previously made satisfactory arrangements 
with my tailor, I packed my trunk and intrusted myself to 
the care of the sable representative of the noble house of Pull- 
man. 

As my train rolled into the station at Memphis I noticed a 
long string of passenger coaches standing at the platform for 
outgoing trains, and into them hurrying crowds of excited people 
were pressing from all directions. Accepting the invitation of 
a dusky jehu standing near, I entered his chariot and was whirled 
away in the direction of a hotel, observing as I passed along 
numerous groups of men standing on the street corners and in 
door-ways, talking and gesticulating nervously. 

‘* Perper, suh ? All erbout th’ yellah fevah, suh;” a barefooted 
urchin yelled in my ear, as I alighted from my conveyance at 
the hotel, and he extended towards me a copy of a Memphis 
daily paper. I bought a paper from him, and while waiting 
for my breakfast I unfolded it and proceeded to absorb the 
news of the world. On an inside page, not far away from the 
market reports, I discovered a short, unassuming paragraph, 
that had not been honored with the box-car-type head-lines that 
its importance seemed to me to have merited. It informed me 
that a case of yellow fever had been discovered, and ‘‘run to 
earth” in the southern part of the city. To say that I was 
startled does not express my emotions. In my far-away north- 
ern home I had read numerous paragraphs of like import, and 
without a tremor; but now, how different! For was it not pos- 
sible that I would come in contact with the dread contagion ? 
Had not this fearful possibility already become an accomplished 
fact? And then my heart almost ceased to throb as I thought 
of my affianced. Must she also be exposed to the terrors of the 
yellow death? And, horrible thought, might I not be the 
medium to convey the infection to her? ‘‘ Never,” I mentally 
exclaimed. 

Wishing to obtain all information possible, I began reading 
where I had left off. ‘The case is isolated,” the paragraph 
went on, ‘‘and there is absolutely no danger of the fever spread- 
ing.” That is reassuring, thought I. ‘‘ There is no excitement 
noticeable on the streets, and no one is thinking of leaving 
town.” 

‘‘What absurd fears,” thought I. Of course it was merely 
an excursion train bound for the Tennessee Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Nashville, that I had seen at the station, and the groups 
of men on the streets were, no doubt, discussing the abnormally 
low price of cotton ; so why should I make myself miserable by 
unnecessary fears? Immensely relieved, I threw down the pa- 
per and turned my attention to my breakfast. 

I ate a hearty meal, and then in an exuberance of satisfac- 
tion I surprised my African attendant by the size of the coin I 
laid beside my plate as I arose from the table. Returning to 
my room, I again opened the paper and began reading a long 
list of notices of quarantine. The number was amusing, con- 
sidering the fact that there was no danger of the fever spread- 
ing, even in Memphis, and I was mentally computing the num- 
ber of shot-guns called into service to enforce them all, when 
my eyes were caught by : 


‘‘OrF THE EARTH ! 
Craseyville Quarantines Against the World !” 


I did not read the proclamation of the Craseyville Board of 
Health that followed, for my heart was in my boots, and tears 
of vexation and disappointment were in my eyes. Why could 
they not have postponed their action forty-eight hours longer ? 
Then they could have surrounded their town with a Chinese 
wall, for all I would have cared. 

Then a happy idea occurred to me. I would telegraph my 
sweetheart, explaining my situation, and asking if I would be 
permitted to enter the town. Some time back, fearing that her 
letters might not always reach my hands, the dear girl had de- 
vised a by-no-means intricate cipher, which we had since used in 
our correspondence, and this cipher I now used, and sent a 
message, of which the following is a translation: ‘‘I arrived 
here this morning. Will quarantiners permit me to enter Cra- 
seyville ?” In due course of time the reply was handed me. It 
read: ‘‘ No one allowed to comein. Must our wedding be post- 
poned ?’ A few moments later the wire was humming with, 
** No postponement if I can evade quarantine guards. Will you 
consent to a strictly private ceremony if I succeed in my at- 
tempt?’ ‘* Yes,” was the laconic reply. 

I at once called a cab and was driven to the court-house, 
where I procured the necessary marriage license; then returning 
to the hotel, I consulted my friend, the clerk, as to the best plan 
of procedure. 

** Don’t think you can make it,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘The 
trains will not be allowed to stop, even if they have not already 
been taken off ; so going by rail is out of the question. Your 
best plan will be a horse and buggy,” he continued, and then 
quickly added, ‘‘ but that won’t do either, for Johnstown is quar- 
antined and you can’t get through there.”’ 

‘*T’ll drive around the place,” I said. 

‘* You can’t doit,” he replied. ‘‘The system of public roads 
is so poor that it would take a whole day to drive around and 
get back to the pike.” y 

“Then [ll just have to run the quarantine lines of Johnstown 
as well as those of Craseyville,” I persisted. 

‘*T wouldn’t advise you to try it,” he said. ‘‘ Those guards 
are handy fellows with their shot-guns ; besides that there is 
danger of your carrying the fever into both places.” 

‘*Oh, there is no danger of that !’ Iexclaimed. ‘‘ The paper 
says it will be impossible for the fever to spread, even here in 
Memphis.” 

“That’s all nons——, er—all right, I guess,” the clerk stam- 
mered, ‘‘ but the Johnstown and Craseyville people don’t think 
that way, and it will go hard with you if they catch you.” 

‘* Pll take the chances,” I replied, with determination. 

At the nearest livery stable I contracted for a vehicle to carry 
me to Johnstown, and was soon on the road. Past suburban 
residences and across railway tracks I sped, then into the free 
air of the open country. On past the cotton-fields, white with 
the opening bolls, until, just as the sun was setting, my further 
progress was barred by a man, half farmer, half deputy-sheriff 
in appearance, who stepped into the middle of the road and 
covered my driver with the shot-gun he carried. 

‘* Hol on thar,” he cried ; ‘‘ yer’ll have ter keep outer heah.” 

** Why so ?” ITasked, with assumed innocence of look and tone. 
** Ts not this a public road ?” 

** Don’t make no diffunce ef it is,” he replied. 
quarantined, an’ ain’t nobody ‘lowed ter come in.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it ?’? I rejoined good-humoredly. ‘‘ Well, as 
I don’t care to go against that shot-gun, guess [ll have to turn 
back.” 

‘* Reckin that will be best fer yer,” the other grimly replied. 

A short distance back the pike crossed the railroad track, and 
there, as it was now dusk, I dismissed my conveyance and pro- 
ceeded afoot toward Johnstown. I followed the railway until, 
as I rounded a curve, I saw in front of me, and not far away, a 
bright fire, beside which another shot-gun man was lounging on 
a cross-tie. Istopped a moment and looked about me, then 
struck off into the adjoining cotton-field. Through it I stumbled 
some two hundred yards, then faced toward a cluster of lights, 
that I supposed rightly to be in Johnstown, Proceeding slowly 
and cautiously, I soon found myself in a road and within the 
picket lines. The road soon became the main street of the vil- 
lage and, keeping well in the shadows, I made my way in safety 
along it to the railway-station. 

Again following the railway I set off at a swinging gait, and 
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And flashing swords and scarlet cords 
And plumes and shoulder-straps 
Swept down between the blades of green, 

So none remembered “ Taps.” 


A bullet snapped the gilded staff 
From which the banner flew; 

It fell upon the foeman’s sod, 
All wet with crimson dew. 

The dying drummer beat the charge 
With slow and feeble raps, 

But as it sounded, through the smoke 
Shot out the form of ** Taps.” 


He leaped before the cannon’s mouth, 
Seized the banner in his teeth ; 

The warring armies held their fire 
And kept their steel in sheath. 

He bore it back—the starry flag— 
Through rows of waving caps, 

As friend and foe together gave 
A ringing cheer for ** Taps.” 


He laid it at the captain’s feet, 
And many an eye grew dim ; 
With naked sabres, rank and file, 
The troop saluted him. 
The tattered battle-flag he saved 
His crumbling dust enwraps, 
But still upon the muster-roll 
They write the name of ‘“ Taps.” 


MINNA Iryi 


soon passed the picket on that side of the town. A w 
twelve miles yet lay before me, but I buckled down to it \ 
hearty a will that it seemed but a little while before I 1 
a place, only five miles from Craseyville, where the pike 


crossed the railway. At this place I left the railway tra: 


followed the pike, it affording better walking. I was 1 
country with which I was familiar. 
quickened gait I strode along. 

Rattling along behind me came a wagon, which after a 
overtook me. The two men who were seated in it che 
granted my request for a “lift,” and I climbed in and 
myself beside the one on the back seat. 

‘* Which way yer travlin’ ?” he asked. 


My spirits arose, an | 
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** Towards home,” I replied, evasively, meaning my ultimate 


destination, New York. 


‘*Wa-al, ef yer live in Craseyville, yer won’t git thar ter- 


night,” he said. 
quarantined ’ginst ev’ybody ?” 

‘*Ts that so?” I asked, in feigned surprise. 
keep a man from going home, will they ?” 


‘* Didn’t yer know ther blame fools had done 


** But they won't 


‘*They shore will,” he replied, “ an’ yer’ll not git home ter- 


night unless yer foller me an’ Jim.” 
‘* Follow you and Jim. Where to?” 
“It’s just thiser way,” he began in an explanatory tone. 


“Tye 


got er sick wife ’t home an’ I went ter Craseyville this mornin’ 
ter git ’er a bottle er physic, but one er them gyards stopped me 


an’ wouldn’t let me in. 


After I'd arguel with ’im a while he 


*greed ter let me send a note ter th’ drug sto’ an’ I done it ; but 
don’t you think that fool board er health wouldn’t let th’ physic 


be brung out ter me ?” 
“Why was that ?” I asked. 
‘* Not a bit of it. 

pizen ev’ybody in th’ county.” 


** Are they short of medicines /” 
Thar’s enough stuff in them drug-sto’s ter 


‘* But what has that to do with my following you and Jim?” 


I asked. 
* All of it. 
night, an’ ef yer wanter go in too, w’y jus’ foller us.” 


Me an’ Jim are goin’ in an’ git that physic ter- 


‘*Good enough,” I replied ; ‘‘if you know a way to get in I'll 


not be far behind you.” 


The night was growing darker ; a heavy cloud spread itself 
across the heavens, blotting out the stars, and just as we drew 


up in front of a negro cabin a gentle rain began to fall. 


Our 


negro driver led the team into the yard in front of the cabin, and 


he having rejoined us, we proceeded afoot. 


We kept in the road 


a short distance, then in single file we turned into what seenied to 


be a mere path. 


Seeing was out of the question, and I stumbled 


blindly on in the wake of the others. Soon I saw the gleam of 
a fire not far away to the right, and then another to thie left, 


and I knew we were crossing the picket line. 
crawled through a barbed-wire fence into one of the stra 


We had just 


cling 


streets of Craseyville, when a dazzling blaze of lightning |it up 


the town and surrounding country. 


‘* Halt, there !” cried the nearest guard, whose quick eye had 


spied us. 


Instead of obeying we began running, and the lhieavy, 


muffled report of a shot-gun was merged into the long, rumbling 
growl of thunder that followed thelightning. I soon discovered 
that my companions were nowhere near me, and I stopped to 
listen, but could hear no sound of them. The street was not 
lighted and I could see nothing. I then proceeded at a walk, 


vainly trying to get my bearings. 


Presently a dark form loomed up indistinctly in front of me 


which, upon its nearer approach, proved to be a man ca! 


an open umbrella. 


rying 


“ Good-evening,” he greeted me, somewhat suspicious!y, a8 ! 


thought. I mumbled an indistinct reply and started on. 
“ Who is it ?” the other asked. 
‘* Smith,” I replied. 


‘* Well, what Smith ?” he asked, sharply. And then, «s I saw 


the splutter of a lighting match, I began running again. 


A mat 


carrying a lighted lantern I avoided by crouching bebin«' a larg’ 
tree. He passed on, and as another lightning flash flood: earth 
and fast-flying clouds with its dazzling light, I saw that [ stool 
almost at the gate opening into the yard of my sweetheart 


home. 


In a few moments I was rapping gently at the coor. 


It 


was opened cautiously, and ‘‘Is that you, Dick ?” was whisperel 
from within. Then a pair of soft arms went around my neck, 


and—well, the rest can best be imagined. 


I was taken quickly to a room in which a blazing wood fr 
was burning, and my wet and dripping garments exchanged for 
a suit belonging to my fiancée’s brother. The entire family ¥# 
gathered in the sitting-room when I entered it, and a few mo 
ments afterward wé were joined by a minister, who lived not! 


away. Anticipating my successful passage of the quarantil? 
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lines, all preparations for the hasty performance of the wedding 
ceremony had been made. 

‘Tf there are no objections,” the minister said, gravely, ‘ it 
will be best that the ceremony be performed at once. As I came 
along the street I met one of the quarantine guards, who in 
formed me that a man had passed through their lines, and was 
last seen not far from here. Should a house-to-house search be 
instituted a delay on our part might subject us to an unpleasant 
interruption.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when voices were heard 
in the front yard, and then a thundering rap on the door. My 
fiancée turned pale and clung to my arm in an agony of terror. 

‘** Will—will they shoot you ?” she gasped 

‘“*Sh-h-h-h! all keep quiet,” 
to the door and see who it is.” 

‘* Both of you come with me,” said the minister, in a low tone, 
and we followed him out of the room, and toward the back part 
of the house. At the door opening into the small yard behind 
the house we paused a moment. 

‘* He’s boun’ ter be in heah,” a harsh voice at the front door 
exclaimed, as we gently closed the back door behind us and 
stepped into the beating rain that was now falling. We groped 
our way to the wood-house, I barking my shins ona wheelbarrow 
as we went, and a moment later we were joined by my soon-to- 
be parents-in-law. Then, with no light other than the fitful glare 
of the lightning, the brief hurried words that made me a married 
man were spoken. 

It need not be told how I was kept hidden in the house until 
the acute stage of the quarantine had passed. Trains began to 
again stop at Craseyville, and my bride and I started for our 
Northern home. BovurpDON WILSON. 


whispered her brother. ‘I'll go 


Life on a Model Transport.—No. VIII. 


‘* LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY” aT SEA— How Its Datty BULLETIN 
CHEERED THE WELL AND COMFORTED THE SICK—PRACTICAL 
JOKERS TURN THE TABLES ON EACH OTHER. 


On BoarD UNITED STATES TROOP-SHIP ‘‘ SHERMAN,” NEAR 
COLOMBO, CEYLON, March 8th, 1899.—News has, until recently, 
been a scarce article with the 2,000 Americans aboard the troop- 
ship Sherman. At Gibraltar we managed to get hold of a few 
musty English dailies of date hardly later than that on which 
we left New York. At Port Said we did not do any better. 
There was absolutely no hope of getting amytlate news at the 
little island, of Perim, in the straits between the Red and Ara- 
bian seas—and there was just where we were fooled. Superin- 
tendent Little, of the cable station at Perim, furnished us with 
a voluminous batch of copies of cables covering the news of the 
world up to the day before. That batch was a godsend ! 

Then away we put to sea again, and straightway fell to won- 
dering what had happened since the date of the last Perim 
cablegram. Perhaps we shall find out at Colombo, where we 
are due to arrive to-morrow morning. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the hunger for news of any kind—no matter how trivial 
—grew apace, and out of that need sprang the new sbip publi- 
cation, Leslie’s Weekly’s Daily Bulletin, It is not a preten- 
tious publication, consisting only of a single sheet of commer- 
cial note, closely type-written. Your correspondent is editor, 
publisher, and printer, and Captain Grant, the ship’s master, 
and the leader of the Third Infantry Band are the only outside 
contributors. 

In strict accordance with the announcement given in the 
initial number, published March 3d, “all personalities, ‘ kicks,’ 
dog stories, and troubles are barred for obvious reasons.” The 
position of the ship at noon, the distance sailed during the last 
twenty-four hours, and other items of navigation are published. 
If any islands are to be passed during the next twenty-four 
hours a description of the island, its features, population, etc., 
is given. Mention is made of all ships passed, and an interpre- 
tation of the signals, if any were exchanged, is also given. The 
programme of the evening concert by the Third Infantry Band 
is always given. Diagrams are drawn showing the positions of 
well-known constellations in the sky, and the time at which they 
are visible. There being great interest in the Southern Cross, 
that feature of the heavens has come in for special attention in 
the Bulletin. 

It is not pretended that any very sensational news is pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. Such items are not obtainable, but it is 
safe to say that the Bulletin is read by every one on board 
within two hours of the time it is posted up each day. One 
o’clock is the hour of issue. One copy is displayed on the ship’s 
bulletin-board on the saloon-deck ; another copy, for the benefit 
of enlisted men, on the mess-deck forward, and another on the 
mess-deck aft. The fourth copy is furnished to the hospital 


’ steward for cot-to-cot circulation among the sick. 


The enlisted men, especially, appreciate the Bulletin. It an- 
swers all the questions they would be likely to ask about the 
day’s sights and doings, if they had any chance to ask. The 
appearance of the Dulletin is always greeted by the formation 
of a crowd eager to get first look at it, and the mess-decks, fore 
and aft, are blocked in the vicinity of the bulletin-boards. 
Those who have letters to write home may be seen with pencil 
and paper in hand taking notes, which are later incorporated in 
their correspondence. The Bulletin will be published seven days 
a week until Manila is reached. 





CoLomno, CEYLON, March 9th, 1899.—From Perim the voy- 
age of the United States army transport Sherman has been one 
that those aboard will not soon forget. The heat has been se- 
vere, and living, except on deck, almost a sacrifice. Soldiers 
bring their blankets up on the spar-deck and make their beds 
there. A few of the officers have imitated their example on the 
saloon-deck. The army girl has frequently found it necessary 
to doze at night in a steamer-chair just outside her state-room 
door. Yet, withal, the trip has been enjoyable. Devices to 
keep cool have been numerous, but not exactly effective. The 
shower-bath has been the most popular institution, some of the 
officers resorting to it three or four times daily. Pajamas, 
owing to the presence of ladies, have not been seen on deck until 
after midnight. 

The joker has been abroad for some days, but the best one so 
far was a boomerang species of joke that recoiled on some of 
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the merry rain-makers. 
an army surgeon 


A ‘“‘rain-maker,” be it understood, is 
The Indian medicine-men all pretend to be 
able to bring rain in time of drought, and our army medicos, not 
to be behind the redskin, have made the same pretensions at 
frontier posts, Dr. Squills and Dr. Pills were leaning over the 
starboard-rail the other night. Eight bells, midnight, had just 
gone, when Squills conceived a brilliant idea. Looking down 
he was able to make out the ‘‘ wind-jammer ” of his room-mate, 
Dr. Scapula. A wind-jammer isa device of tin, a sort of half 
tunnel, which is thrust out through the port-holes of the main 
deck state-rooms. The wind-jammer’s mission is to intercept 
any passing breeze and steer it into the state-room for the benefit 
of the sweltering occupants of the berths. Incidentally it will 
ship a wave just as well. Now Dr. Scapula annoyed Dr. Squills 
by a persistent habit of retiring early. Squills looked at the 
wind-jammer and decided that it would be working retributive 
justice on Scapula to get a bucket of water, poise it nicely, and 
let the contents pour down into the wind-jammer. He men- 
tioned it to Pills, to whose sense of humor the idea appealed 
with equal force. 

‘*Tll get the bucket of water,” proposed Pills, ‘‘ and you can 
throw it.” 

The bucket was brought, and Scapula was in for a thorough 
drenching, for the reason that his berth was directly against 
the port-hole. Squills seized the bucket, poised it nicely, and 
was about to throw when Pills seized his arm. 

** Don’t do it,” he advised. ‘‘That’s Lieutenant Blank’s 
room. IT’ve just been counting the port-holes, and Scapula’s is 
the next one aft. He hasn’t got his wind-jammer out.” 

‘Tl go down and put it out, then,” volunteered Squills, and 
started below. Scapula was sound asleep. Squills picked up 
the wind-jammer and stealthily put it in its place. Splash ! 
From his post overhead Pills emptied the bucket, drenching 
both rain-makers. Scapula awoke witha yell ; Squills was al- 
ready cursing, and so volubly that it didn’t occur to Scapula to 
connect his room-mate with the plot. The steward was called 
to make up a dry bed, and Squills hurried up above to find Pills. 
After a few minutes they made it up and decided to hunt for a 
new victim. Two lieutenants had a room farther aft. Their 
wind-jammer was temptingly out, and the bucket was once 
more filled. Squills made the throw, and a straight one. There 
was a yell from below. That was the end of it for the night, 
but the next morning one of the soused lieutenants found out 
Squills’s share in the matter and hunted him up. 

‘**T understand, doctor,” said the lieutenant, seriously, ‘‘ that 
you tried to throw water in my room last night.” 

‘* Tried to ?’ repeated Squills, looking puzzled. 

‘Yes; but you got the wrong wind-jammer, and soused Lieu- 
tenant Jorgenson instead. He was hopping-mad, and sent for 
the chief steward, who went to the officer-of-the-guard. The 
officer-of-the-guard reported the matter to the C. O. this morn- 
ing, and Colonel Page has ordered the strictest kind of an inves- 
tigation. Old man, I’d advise you to make yourself invisible.” 

Then the officer-of-the-guard, who had been properly posted 
on the joke, found Squills, and told him such a gloomy story of 
the commanding officer's wrath that Squills hurried to his room 
and took to his berth and penitence. But penitence came too 
late. Squills had managed to only partially reassure himself 
when another officer entered and handed him a slip of paper 
which read ; 

‘* Dr. Squills is hereby ordered to report, without delay, to 
Captain Krag, sitting in summary court, who will hear charges 
preferred against Dr. Squills.” The order wasn’t signed, but 
Squills, in his perturbation, never noticed a little thing like 
that. He hurried into his clothes, and, looking as solemn as 
he felt, hastened to Captain Krag’s state-room. Captain Krag 
wasn’t the summary-court officer, and hasn’t been at any time 
on the trip, but that was merely another point that the agitated 
rain-maker happened to overlook. Captain Krag stated the 
charges with a perfectly straight face. Squills pleaded guilty, 
and threw himself on the mercy of the court. 

‘Tt was a serious thing to do,” declared Captain Krag, with 
his most judicious air. ‘‘It might have involved very serious 
consequences, but I don’t want to be severe with you, provided 
it doesn’t happen again.” 

“Tt won’t, sir,” protested Squills. 

‘* Very well, then ; all I sball require you to do is to find 
Lieutenant Jorgenson and offer him an ample apclogy. If he 
accepts it we will let the matter drop there.” 

Now, Lieutenant Jorgenson had been let into the joke five 
minutes before, and had laughed immoderately. He had all 
he could do to get his face straight when penitent Squills 
appeared and attested the sincerity of his regrets. Jorgenson, 
after some talk, decided to accept an apology for a wrong he 
hadn’t suffered, and Squills hurried back to the bogus summary 
court to report the success of his negotiations. Then the story 
flew around the ship. Wherever Squills went he encountered a 
formation of broad grins. Be sure that he wasn’t long in find- 
ing out how he had been hoaxed. He tried to stand off his tor- 
mentors like a man, but the effort wasn’t a complete success. 
He went to his room to escape the inquisition of ‘‘ jollying,” but 
not even there was he safe. Brother officers poked their heads 
in and, with lengthened faces, inquired if it was true that he 
had been coll tebe arrest in quarters. 

An officer can’t be tried before summary court, but Squills, 
who spent the entire summer cramming for the army medical 
examination, hadn’t found time to read up on the regulations, 
and didn’t know the fact. He knows it now, however, and will 
never forget it, for every ‘‘ green second lieutenant” on the 
ship has rubbed it into him. Doctors, when they join the army, 
are appointed with the rank of first lieutenant, while line offi- 
cers must start as second lieutenants. As they are about the 
same age at joining, some of the medical officers assertively 
enjoy their superior rank, and Squills, in particular, has had a 
facetious habit of addressing second lieutenants as ‘‘ sergeant.” 

“ Squills won't do that again,” grinned a second lieutenant. 
‘‘ There isn’t a ‘ sub’ in the regiment so new and green that he’d 
obey an unsigned order, or imagine that an officer could be 
tried by summary court. Only a rain-maker can have such 
things done to him !” 

Colombo, the principal city of Ceylon, has been the beauty- 
spot of the trip. The heat here to-day was not excessive, the 
thermometer standing at only eighty-four. It is impossible to 
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see much of the city without a carriage ora jinricksha, The 
latter vehicle is much in evidence on the streets. The Buddhist 
temple contains a famous image of the Sitting Buddha. The 
Colombo Museum contains exhibits that extend back seventeen 
centuries in the history of the island. The collection is a rare 
one, which would require a volume to describe. A regiment 
and a battery are stationed here by way of garrison, and, apart 
from military circles, there is much social life here, for there 
are scores of wealthy English residents, whose houses are very 
excellent architecturally, set off by beautiful grounds, and built 
with a view to coolness in the hottest parts of the year, 

In the native quarters many strange scenes are to be wit- 
nessed. The photograph shows Malay Street at the hottest but 
York and Main streets are 
the two busiest thoroughfares in the European section, and in 
both of them the trolley-car is to be found. 


seemingly busiest part of the day. 


In the evening many of the officers and their wives came 
ashore to witness an unintelligible but none the less amusing 
drama performed in Hindustani by the Parsee Theatrical Com- 
pany, of Bombay. The play was a very short one, lasting but 
four hours ! H. Irving Hancock. 


The Right Man in the Right Place. 
A. J. CASSATT, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD—A REWARD OF MERIT. 


Few positions of trust and responsibility in the modern world 
call for more gifts of a rareand special kind and a higher order 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


of executive ability than the presidency of a great railroad sys- 
tem. It has been said that it takes a greater man to successfully 
fill such a position than it does to be President of the United 
States. However that may be, it is certain that the executive 
head of a complicated railroad system extending over thousands 
of miles, reaching into many States, employing a vast army of 
men, and embracing property interests to the value of many 
millions, must be a man of extraordinary mental endowments, 
of trained business instincts, and a large capacity for practical 
work, 

No man could possibly succeed in such an office who had not 
these qualifications. Such a man in an eminent sense was the 
late Frank Thomson, president of the Pennsylvani. Railroad, 
and such a man is his successor, Alexander J. Cassatt. It has 
been the traditional policy of the Pennsylvania road from the 
beginning, and a wise policy it is from every point of view, to 
keep men of this calibre at the head of its affairs. President 
Thomas A. Scott was one of the greatest railroad men of his 
day, and his immediate successor, George B. Roberts, was no 
less able. 

In this line of brilliant executive chiefs Mr. Cassatt comes 
naturally by virtue of his early education, his life-long training, 
and wide experience as a practical railroad man. He was born 
in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, December 9th, 1839, and is in the 
prime of life. After a course of study abroad he was graduated 
from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York, in 
1859, asa civil engineer. He immediately entered the railroad 
service in Georgia, where he remained until the outbreak of the 
Civil War. He then came back to his native State and entered 
the employment of the Pennsylvania Railroad, first as a rod- 
man on the Philadelphia division. He has remained in the 
service of this road ever since, climbing steadily upward from 
rank to rank in the mechanical and business departments, being 
successively assistant engineer, resident engineer of the middle 
division of the Philadelphia and Erie, superintendent of motive 
power, general manager of all the Pennsylvania lines east of 
Pittsburg and Erie, first vice-president under George B. Rob- 
erts, a director of the company, and now president. 

Surely such a career ought to fit a man, if anything could, 
for the all-around duties of a successful railroad chief. But 
Mr. Cassatt bas found time in his busy life to be something 
more than a first-class railroad man. He is’a member of the 
Fairmount Park Commission, and is identified with a number 
of independent business enterprises. He eniploys some of his 
leisure in the game of cricket, of which he is specially fond, and 
is president of the Associated Cricket Clubs of Philadelphia. 

. He is fonder still of the sports of the turf, and devotes much 
time to the breeding of thoroughbreds, hackneys, and saddle- 
horses on his beautiful Chesterbrook stock farm, 
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THE BAMBOO FRAME-WORK OF A FILIPINO HOUSE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF MANILA. 4 COMPLETED NATIVE HOUSE. ESTIMATED TO COST ABOUT 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 





























THE LEADING ENGINE COMPANY OF MANILA, COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF FRIENDLY NATIVES. 






























































A MANILA LUMBER-YARD—BAMBOO TAKES THE PLACE OF LUMBER THROUGHOUT A SWEEPING VIEW OF MALATE, ONE OF THE FASHIONABLE SUBURBS OF MANILA, 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


SUGGESTIVE MANILA PHOTOGRAPHS. 


LIFE IN OUR NEWEST POSSESSIONS IN THE FAR EAST, AS THE CAMERA REVEALS IT.—From PHoToGRApPHS FoR “ LesLiz'’s WEEKLY” BY J. MARTIN MILLER. 
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THE MUCH-TALKED-ABOUT STERN OF THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA ”—PHOTOGRAPHED AS SHE WAS BEING LOWERED ON THE WAYS.—THE PICTURE SHOWS HER ENORMOUS ** OVERHANG,” 
Copyright, 1899, by J. C. Hemment. 

















THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPH EVER MADE OF THE LAUNCHING OF THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA,” THE FAMOUS CUP DEFENDER, AT BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, 
Copyright, 1899, by J. C. Hemment. 


THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA,” THE DAY AFTER THE LAUNCHING, READY FOR STEPPING HER MAST. 


THE * COLUMBIA,” THE FAMOUS AMERICAN CUP-DEFENDER. 
eed 


PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH, FOR THE FIRST TIME, REVEAL TO THE PUBLIC THE SINGULAR CONSTRUCTION OF THE VESSEL, FROM 
WHICH AMAZING SPEED IS ANTICIPATED. 


The Columbia is a fin-keel boat, 131 feet over all, just. under ninety feet on the water-line, nineteen feet ten inches draught, and twenty-four feet two inches beam. The mast is 
stepped thirty feet from the forward end of the water-line. The keel is straig’ s, and is thirty feet long ontop. The Columbia will have a thousand square feet of canvas more than the 
Defender. The keel is made of lead, and weighs about ninety-five tons. 
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The New President 
of the Old Equitable. 


Mr. James W. ALEXANDER, THE LIFE-iONG FRIEND AND 
ADVISER OF THE LATE PRESIDENT Henry B. Hyves, BE 
COMES THE LATTER’S SUCCESSOR. 


PRESIDENT Henry B. Hype dies, but the great Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York lives. And it lives under 
virtually the same management that it has had during all the 
years that have crowned it with signal success since the day of 
its organization in 1859 by the sagacious man who has just gone 
to his eternal reward. In paying an impressive tribute to Mr. 
Hyde, Senator Chauncey M. Depew, a director of the Equita- 
ble, eloquently expressed his personal sense of gratitude, and 
also that of his associate directors, that Mr. Hyde had been 
spared to enjoy the marvelous success of the enterprise which 
he originated single-handed and alone and carried as a personal 
burden to asplendid triumph. He might have added an ex- 
pression of gratitude also that the splendid institution which 
Mr. Hyde had reared through his indomitable energy and un- 
tiring perseverance has been left in the hands of his most capa- 


ble friends and associates. Chief among these is the new presi- 
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unyielding. He had no patience with those who failed to keep 
step with him, and he set the pace at a lively measure. No task 
was too arduous for him to undertake, no burden too heavy to 
bear, no responsibility too severe to carry on his broad shoul- 


ders. In his early struggles he met almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles. But having once established the society, neither night 
nor day gave him rest from his labors, and with marvelous 
energy he pushed on until he had achieved an amazing success 
and won the plaudits of the world’s ablest financiers. By the 
side of such a man the new president received his training. 
President Alexander has essentially a judicial temperament and 
strong literary inclinations. He is calm, thoughtful, gentle, 
and impressive. He might shrink from such a task as Mr. 
Hyde assumed, but no more capable man could be found to 
take the place left vacant by the death of the latter. 

The Equitable’s plan of work has been so successfully develop- 
ed that the new guiding hand has simply to follow the straight 
course already marked out by Mr. Hyde and himself. What 
they have established it would be almost impossible to destroy, 
so securely have the master workmen built the foundation. The 
great Equitable institution has long since passed the creative 
stage, and in its maturity and strength needs, most of all, at its 
head the conservative forces which are concentrated in the per- 
sonality of the new president. ‘‘I have nothing to change,” 





























JAMES W. ALEXANDER, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


dent of the Equitable, Mr. James W. Alexander. He is a grad- 
uate of Princeton University, and was admitted to the bar of 
New York, but retired from active practice in 1866 to become 
secretary of the Equitable, in the service of which he has risen 
step by step to his present exalted place. 

President Alexander’s acquaintance with Mr. Hyde began 
almost in the boyhood of both. When the late president was 
merely a clerk for the Mutual Life he was a member of the 
church in New York—later known as ‘‘ Dr. Hall’s ”—of which 
President Alexander’s father was the pastor. Out of this church 
fellowship of the two promising and ambitious young men a 
life-long friendship developed. One of its episodes was the 
withdrawal of Mr. Alexander from his chosen profession of the 
law to accept the pressing offer of a responsible place in Mr. 
Hyde’s company. Their close intimacy continued during the 
life-time of Mr. Hyde, and during the serious illness of the lat- 
ter, covering the year before his death, Mr. Alexander was in- 
trusted with all the important offices of the president himself. 
It is interesting to recall that the first president of the Equitable 
was the late William C. Alexander, ap uncle of the new presi- 
dent. Mr. Hyde succeeded William C., and has just been suc- 
ceeded by James W. Alexander. 

It was fortunate for the society that in their youth Mr. Hyde 
and Mr. Alexander had become intimate friends, companions, 
and advisers, for they were radically different ..« nearly every 
characteristic. Mr. Hyde was a great organizer and construct- 


or ; Mr. Alexander is pre-eminent as a superb executive and 
conserver. 


Mr. Hyde was aggressive, impetuous, insistent, and 








said Mr. Alexander. ‘ The work that I am now doing is the 
work that I have long been doing. Whether it has been well 
done, others must say. But results tell the realstory. There 
will be no change in the old Equitable, excepting such changes 
as progress naturally gives to an institution successfully found- 
ed and splendidly established.” 

As the new president sits at his desk in his light and roomy 
office he impresses the visitor at once as a man of penetration, 
equipoise, precision, patience, and tact. All outward evidences 
show that he carries his heavy burden lightly. He is the master 
of his work, and not its slave. Strongly imbued with the same 
devotion to the company which the late president had always 
cherished, intimately associated with its up-building, and fitly 
honored with the laurels of its success, he goes on patiently with 
his work and contemplates the future with serenity. At Prince- 
ton University, though Mr. Alexander was destined for the 
law, the first love of the young student was literature, and his 
favorite study mathematics. Literature is still his special diver- 
sion, and in literary circles he finds his chief social attraction. 
The business of the Equitable, which, like all life-insurance un- 
dertakings, is largely a business of figures and of calculations, 
gives room for his mathematical mind to employ and to enjoy 
itself. 

Born at Princeton, New Jersey, July 19th, 1839, the son of a 
Presbyterian clergyman and of an accomplished Virginia 
mother, Mr. Alexander was trained in the old school of refine- 
ment and still bears its signature. His eyes gleam with kind- 
ness, a pleasant smile always accompanies his greeting, his voice 
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His life 
is regular ; stated hours always find him at his desk ; his super- 
vision is exact, careful, and much closer than it would appear 
to be to the casual observer, in view of the ease with which his 


is soft and low, and his bearing courtly and gracious. 


difficult work is done. His recreation is largely found in the at 
tention he gives to affairs concerning the welfare of Princeton. 
He is, perhaps, the most devoted of the alumni of this popular 
university. He comes from a distinguished family. His uncles 
include the late Hou. William C. Alexander, widely known 
as a lawyer and senator of New Jersey ; the late Dr. Joseph 
Addison Alexander, a professor in Princeton Seminary and 
one of the first scholars and greatest linguists that America 
has produced ; the late Dr. Samuel Davis Alexander, pastor of 
the Phillips Memorial Church, of New York, and Henry M. Alex- 
ander, the well-known lawyer of New York, now at the head of 
the firm of Alexander & Green. Mr. Alexander is a director 
of the Mercantile Trust Company, the Western National Bank, 
and the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company; is a trustee of 
Princeton University, and a member of the University Club, of 
which he has been president for eight years; of the Lawyers’ 
Club, the Metropolitan Club, Princeton Club, the Century As 
sociation, the Suburban Riding and Driving Club, the Ivy Club, 
of Princeton ; the Nassau Club, of Princeton ; the University 
Settlement Society; the Chamber of Commerce, of New York ; 
the American Museum of Natural History, Municipal Art So- 
ciety, National Arts Society, and the New York Free Circulat- 
ing Library. 

The management of an institution which during the life-time 
of a single individual has accumulated for its members—for the 
Equitable is essentially a mutual life-insurance organization— 
the vast sum of $572,000,000 is a task of the greatest responsi- 
bility. The interests of more than 300,000 members of the so- 
ciety must be looked after. To them the society stands in the 
relation of a trustee having the custody of enormous accumula- 
tions which are being distributed by the millions from week to 
week. It may be something quite new, and perhaps unusual, to 
have at the head of such a powerful financial institution, not 
only a man thoroughly trained in the ways of business, but also 
a scholar of the highest type, and a Christian man, whose in- 
fluence for good has ieft its mark farand near. I am among 
those who believe that the scholar has his place in business and 
in politics, as well as in the professions, and that the Christian 
home furnishes the best foundation for the young man who is 
destined to bear the heaviest burdens of his fellow-men. 

Promotion on merit is the rule in the Equitable. Mr. Alex 
ander steps from the vice-presidency into the president’s chair. 
James H. Hyde, the son of the late president, a Harvard gradu 
ate and a man of marked ability, becomes first, instead of sec 
ond vice-president ; the third vice-president, Gage E. Tarbell, 
who has been with the Equitable for over twenty years, and who 
is widely known in insurance circles, becomes second vice-presi- 
dent, and Fourth Vice-president George T. Wilson, who entered 
the service of the Equitable as an office-boy twenty-five years 
ago, and has risen solely on merit and by quick promotion tc 
his present responsible place, becomes the third vice-president 
With such a staff of officers, all skilled and experienced in the 
successful methods of the Equitable, this admirable organiza- 
tion will go on prospering and to prosper. J.A.S. 


Our Hero Is Steaming Home. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY WILL PROBABLY REACH NEw. YORK BEFORE 
OcTOBER 1ST—THE Route or His RETURN. 


(See double-page Illustration.) 


ADMIRAL DEWEY, in his flag-ship Olympia, is now home 
ward bound, and 70,000,000 people are waiting to give him such 
a welcome as no returning national hero ever got before. The 
admiral wants tocome home. His health has been affected by 
the tropical climate and the long strain at Manila, and then he 
wants to see his friends and the green hills of his native State, 
Vermont. Yet it is said that he shrinks from the great demon- 
strations whose preliminary rumblings he has heard even in 
Manila. 

It is not probable that he can hide behind the cloak of mod- 
esty and runaway. He must face tne music, so to speak, and 
learn just what his fellow-countrymen think of him. This will 
take some time, but not until it is all over—not until all the 
bands have played and all the salutes been fired, the parades 
reviewed, the welcoming speeches heard, the banquets eaten, 
and the houses and swords presented, will Admiral Dewey be free 
to carry out his project of going to the old homestead in Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, and settling down in its peaceful atmosphere 
for a long rest. It is said that none of the plans to do him honor 
of which he has been informed has made a greater appeal to 
him than the one to erect a bronze statue of him in the state- 
house at Montpelier, opposite that of Ethan. Allen. 

‘*T feel,” he is reported to have said, ‘‘ that no greater com- 
pliment could be paid me than the erection of my statue in such 
aplace. Many a time as a boy I have looked up at that statue 
of Ethan Allen in wonder and admiration.” 

Amid salutes from the Oregon, the Baltimore, the Concord, 
and the British cruiser Powerful, flag-dipping from the mer- 
chant vessels, music by the bands, and cheers from everybody, 
the Olympia steamed out of Manila harbor on May 19th. The 
first stopping-place on the schedule of the voyage was Hong 
Kong. The Manila correspondent of LESLIE’s WEEKLY re- 
ports that the war-ship’s bottom did not need scraping, so the 
chief work at Hong-Kong was the changing of the drab paint 
of war to the white paint of peace. It is not expected that the 
cruiser will remain at any of the far-eastern ports more than 
a few days. Then she will steam down the coast and into the 
Indian Ocean, making brief stops. She will then proceed to 
the Red Sea, and through it to the Suez Canal and the Mediter- 
ranean. Stops will be made at Malta and Gibraltar, where 
the British garrisons will give Dewey evidences of their regard. 
The Azores may be the last point touched at before the run 
across the Atlantic is begun. The voyage from Manila requires 
about sixty days when the stops are few and of brief duration. 
It is probable that the admiral will neither hurry nor delay, 
and will reach New York before October Ist, when the metrop- 
olis will have one of the greatest gala days she has ever seen. 

é: Ei. W. 
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THE ARMY GUN-BOATS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
| Note.—The “ tin-clads,” under Captain Grant, ‘‘ The Dewey of the Army,” have, in every action in which it was possible for the boats to co-operate, been of inestimable assistance 
to the land forces proper. The Laguna de Bay, Napidan, Oeste, and Covedonga are river and harbor boats of a type similar to our American tug-boats. They have been covered with 
slabs of iron and steel, through the apertures of which rapid-fire machine-guns pour a deadly fire upon the enemy. On the upper decks lightly-protected barbettes bave been erected, 
from behind which our sharpshooters pick off the skulking Filipinos. Our picture represents a recent action on the Pasig River, during the present ‘‘ rainy season.”—Epitor LESLIE’s 


WEEKLY.] 





























DEWEY’S UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL AT SINGAPORE, 


The Olympia made so much better speed than was expected that she arrived at Singapore a day ahead of time, missing the elaborate reception planned for the admiral 
by the British officers, 
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ROUTE OF THE LONG HOMEWARD JOURNEY OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


























SUEZ, THE CANAL TERMINAL. 
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ADEN, THE ENTRANCE TO THE SUEZ CANAL, TAKEN FROM THE HEIGHTS ABOVE THE CITY, 
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A STREET SCENE IN MALTA—THE OPERA-HOUSE IN THE FOREGROUN 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S LONG HO! 
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THE QUARANTINE STATION AT MALTA, 
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THE OFFICERS’ MESS AT SINGAPORE BARRACKS, WHICH THE ADMIRAL WAS INVITED 
TO VISIT WHILE STOPPING AT SINGAPORE. 
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ID THE SALUTES OF ALL THE WAR-VESSELS IN THE HARBOR, 




































FORT COLOMBO, HALF-WAY ACR.SS THE INDIAN 





OCEAN. THE BUSY MAIN STREET OF COLOMBO, 

































































A GLIMPSE OF THE SUEZ CANAL, PORT SAID—VESSELS LEAVING THE SUEZ CANAL. 
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, LONG HOMEWARD JOURNEY. 


(W f 
NEARLY BOMBULES HALF-WAY ACROSS THE GLOBE.—{Srr PaGE 514.) 


THE LAST STOPPING-PLACE OF ADMIRAL DEWEY—GIBRALTAR, THE FAMOUS ENGLISH FORTRESS, 
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ONE OF SPAIN’S ANTIQUATED GUNS AT MANILA, WHICH WAS EXPECTED TO DEAL . 

DESTRUCTION TO DEWEY, NOW UTILIZED BY AMERICAN SOLDIERS AS ONLY STARTING FOR THE FRONT—THE 

FIT FOR A CLOTHES-LINE POLE—THIS GUN IS ONE OF THE BEST THAT 
SPAIN HAD ON THE SEA-WALL OF MANILA. 


UTAH LIGHT ARTILLERY LEAVING THE 
FILIPINOS’ ‘‘ CONGRESS HALL,” AT MALOLOS. 
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THE ADVANCE ON MALOLOS--THE FAMOUS FIGHTING UTAH BATTERY READY FOR ACTION AND AWAITING ORDERS. 






























































THE THIRD UNITED STATES ARTILLERY TAKING A REST IN THE MIDDLE OF THE DAY THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CALUMPIT—THE FILIPINO EARTHWORKS COMMANDING THE 
ON THE PLAZA AT MALOLOS, THE CAPTURED FILIPINO CAPITAL—THE BUILDING STEEL BRIDGE OVER THE RIO BAGBAG, ONE SPAN OF WHICH THE INSURGENTS 
ON THE LEFT IS GENERAL MAC ARTHUR’S HEADQUARTERS—IN THE BACK- HAD CUT, WITH INFINITE PATIENCE, BY THE USE OF COLD CHISELS. 


GROUND IS THE BURNED PALACE OF THE INSURGENT GOVERNMENT, 
DESTROYED BY THE LATTER BEFORE RETREATING. 


THE HOT CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THE RECENT ADVANCE ON CALUMPIT AND MALOLOS—THE LATTER WAS FORMERLY THE CAPITAL OF THE 
INSURGENTS.—From PootocrapHs TAKEN FoR “ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN MANILA, J. Invinc HANCOCK. 
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Wall Street — Midsummer Outlook. 


A LITTLE while ago there was too much business for the 
brokers on Wall Street. Of late there has been too little. After 
the liquidation the question arose: ‘‘ Who holds the stocks ?” 
If the public was still overloaded, prices would fall. If the 
leaders on Wall Street had gathered them in, they would rise ; 
for the holders would be obliged to put them up and keep them 
up if they intended to unload. There is no doubt that heavy 
Chicago operators became panic-stricken over the bad crop re- 
ports a short time ago. Wheat is the mainspring of speculation 
in the West, and there are multiplying evidences that a good 
many Western speculators hastened to unload their stocks in 
Wall Street on the first apprehension of a short wheat crop. 
On top of this came the demoralization of the copper stocks in 
3oston. It is wheat in Chicago ; it is copper in Boston. 

With a bearish East and an equally bearish West, the mar- 
ket had a bad spell, and the demand for the industrials expe- 
rienced a sharp decline. All the vast army of new speculators, 
great and small, who were enticed into the market by the lurid 
boom of recent date, fled like a flock of sheep at the first scare, 
and left the veterans to ‘‘hold the bag,” as the expression is. 
The enormous disbursements of the Treasury and of various 
corporations paying dividends and interest on July Ist, the 
declaration of generous dividends on sundry new industrials, 
and the multiplying evidences of midsummer prosperity, open 
an opportunity for the leaders of the Street to put up prices on 
which to unload their holdings with a profit when they see fit. 
Of course there will be reactions, but the tendency will be 
toward strength. One watchful observer, who is a rare com- 
bination of conservatism and conscientiousness, expects a rise on 
the hypothesis that the leaders of the market have loaded them- 
selves with stocks. He says the reason for the recent decline, 
especially in some of the industrials which stand well, was due to 
the fact that the leaders were glutted with stocks, and were 
therefore not inclined, and were, in fact, unable, to carry any 
more. But they will hold what they have until prices advance. 

If this be a correct analysis of the situation there should be 
a stronger market for all the cheaper stocks and bonds, and 
especially for the common stocks of the best industrials, which 
have suffered most severely during the liquidation. The pre- 
ferred stocks of Union Bag, Cotton Oil, Steel and Wire, Ameri- 
can Sugar, American Tin Plate, American Tobacco, Consoli 
dated Ice, Continental Tobacco, Federal Steel, Glucose Sugar 
Refining, International Paper, National Lead, National Biscuit, 
National Steel, Pressed Steel Car, and United States Rubber 
ought to hold their strength, and most of them should advance, 
and their advance will sympathetically increase the prices of 
the respective common stocks. No doubt the iron and steel 
market will in time again enter upon a period of depression, 
and therefore, for a permanent investment, I do not recom- 
mend all of these. But there are other industrials which deal 
with products less variable, and a choice of these will prove 
very satisfactory to the patient investor. 


“T.,”’ Patterson, New York: Would await developments. 

** Pedro,’ New York: Would have nothing to do with the mining 
stock. 

‘* H.,”’ Havana, Cuba; Should not call it an investment ; it is purely 
speculative. 

* B.,”’ Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: Do not find them rated highly by 
commercial agencies. Would be careful. 

‘**M.,’’ Oneida, New York: The parties have a very moderate rat- 
ing. Why not deal with a regular broker ? 

‘* Wall Street,’ Troy, New York: Think I would keep the bonds, as 
developments in Mexico at present are quite encouraging. 

‘* William,’’ Philadelphia : The proposition of the parties is absurd. 
Leave all ** advisory * boards and * financial bureaus ” alone. 

“@.,”’ Baltimore, Maryland: The parties do a brokerage business, 
but my advice is against entering into any such combination. 

“@G. F. J.,°° New York: Any concern that promises a profit of 400 
per cent. is unworthy of confidence. The Street is full of sharpers. 

** Clerk,’’ Kansas City : I would sell my Kansas City, Pittsburg, and 
Gulf at the best price I could get, and charge up the loss to expe- 
rience. 

“T. P.,” Middletown, Connecticut : The company has been success- 
ful, but everything depends upon the integrity and industry of its 
management. It is not like a railroad corporation. 

*A.T.,”? Brooklyn: I prefer Union to Northern Pacific common. 
(2) Think better of some of the other industrials than of American Car 
and Foundry common. (3) For speculation, of the two stocks men- 
tioned, I prefer Lake Erie and Western. 

‘*M.,’’ Honesdale, Pennsylvania : I would hold the Lake Erie and 
Western preferred, but would not wait too long for a profit. (2) Union 
Pacific preferred is doing well, and is considered to be on a four-per- 
cent, basis, though its conservative management is inclined to main- 
tain dividends at present at three percent. I regard it as a fair in- 
vestment. 

*“W.,”” Hudson, New York: A well-advised director in the corpora- 
tion says that St. Louis and San Francisco second preferred is ona 
four-per-cent. basis, though it has not paid annual dividends to that 
extent as yet. (2) It is customary for pools to aid in the advance of a 
stock in which they are largely interested. (3) My introductory re- 
marks answer your question. (4) Would not buy anything on a ten- 
per-cent. margin. 

“*S. G.” Chicago: All gilt-edged bonds are very high at present. 
You can do better by putting Fh od money in a savings bank. (2) The 
receiver's certificates of the Wisconsin Central are a fair investment, 
but while the property is being reorganized, many prefer not to be 
_ associated with its securities and the chances of their involvement. 
(3) Several of the industrials have preferred stocks, and no bonds, and 
a regarded as excellent investments. But they have to be 
watched. 

“©... St. Albans, Vermont: Southern Railroad, C. B. and Q., and 
St. Paul are all strongly held, and promises of an advance have been 
heard for several months past. (2) St. Paul preferred and Northwest 
preferred pay about four per cent. at prices that have prevailed. 
They are gilt-edged investments. (3) American Sugar preferred is re- 
garded Mm! many as an investment stock. The common is speculative. 
A favorable combination of sugar interests would send it up. A long 
continuation of the competition would result in a decline. 

** Economy,” St. Louis: The dividend disbursements on the ist of 
July will surpass all records. and as most of them will seek investment 
in Wall Street, this ought to strengthen the market. If, at the same 
time, the expected dividends on prominent steel and iron industrials are 
declared, the basis for a substantal rise may be had. I would not sacri- 
fice my Tin Plate nor my Steel stocks. ‘The common stocks of the steel 
companies no doubt represent a great deal of water, but this will be 
forgiven the moment they become dividend-payers. For investment I 
should purchase the preferred. JASPER. 


William’s Drive Past Westminster. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


_ BERLIN, June 16th, 1899.—Among the many changes which have crept 
into the modern history of Berlin none is more remarkable than its in- 
crease in extravagant comforts largely intended to captivate transatlantic 
travelers, and atone, in a manner, for the northerly situation of the 
Kaiser's capital. This city is by no means dependent on any one of its 
brilliant hotels; for there are several of them, all sumptuous and mag- 
nificently appointed. But none, I believe, is so fortunately situated as 
the Westminster Hotel, on the south side of Unter den Linden, and 
almost midway between the Emperor's castle and the Brandenburg Gate. 
In season, and occasionally out of season, the Emperor may be seen driv- 
ing past in an open carriage, nodding pleasantly to thousands of his loyal 
subjects who line, I may say congest, the streets For hours before he 
appears thousands gather to exchange remarks and while away an hour 
in idle speculation. ‘Tbe march of Germany's model soldiery may be 
heard from sunrise to sunset, often accompanied by good music, and al- 
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ways in picturesque dress. All this can be seen from the windows of the 
Westminster Hotel, surrounded by every comfort and extravagance of 
modern furnishings. From its inceptiqn (that is quite recently) the 
house was intended for the very best of .society, and accordingly it be 

came a rendezvous for families of international reputation. The rooms 
are light and airy, and so picturesquely furnished as to remind us of 
some wealthy chateau arranged purely to cradle us in languorous ease 
and contentment. There are handsome parlors and picturesque reading- 
rooms, scrupulously clean and fresh, possible only under the ever-vigt- 
lant eye of German discipline. There is also a really handsome restau- 
rant—a continuation of dining-rooms -in Louis Quatorze style, with an 
inexplicable air of quiet content. The service is of a high intellectual 
standard, equally disciplined, and every waiter a picked man. The chef, 
whose name is familiar in international culinary circles, and who has 
tickled the palate of royalty, and frequently, also, of England's aristoc- 
racy, creates marvels at this hotel. it is customary for select little par- 
ties from Berlin’s upper 400 to give their select entertainments at “ the 
Westminster,” for, barring two or three similar houses, this hotel has 
a rare wine list, both in quality and quantity, which is easily replenished 
from the very large cellars of the opulent ** Central Hotel.”’ Replete with 
all the attractions provided by modern science and procurable for money, 
arranged and ever kept equa! to the highest standard of perfection under 
the keen and ever watchful eye of that eminently practical and circum- 
spect manager, Mr. Otto, it is little wonder that the Westminster Hotel is 
almost always crowded with the créme of tourists, who desire a select 
and thoroughly well appointed retreat, a house where every servant speaks 
your language, and with a variff both equitable and just, and no extras. 
It is an Anglo-American club, as it were, in the capital of Germany. 

C. Frank DEWEY. 





Bavarian Pleasures and Privileges. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Monica, June 15th, 1899.—The old order changeth, yielding place to 
the new; if it were not so there would be no progress. The moving 
finger of destiny merely writes a new name on the slate, to rub it out 
whenever the psychological time has come for another addition ; and 
the latest addition to modern comforts in this most agreeable of towns 
of the fatherland is, as I have pointed out in a former letter, the Bay- 
erischer Hof. Munich has clearly taken a 4 forward, and although 
it cannot compete with Berlin in variety and martial grandeur, it is 
by all odds the richest town in variety of historic landmarks and 
quaint shows. He who comes to the Bavarian capital ought to leave 
cares behind. This is essentially a place of serenity and good-cheer, 
with an atmosphere “to love thy neighbor as thyself,” and there are 
a goodly number of neighbors who are both lovable and loved. The 
Munich burgher, as a rule, attends to his own business, is industrious 
at beer-drinking, and in spare hours occasionally looks to the improve- 
ment of his town, There are no Mazet commissions or Captain Prices, 
for the whole of Munich is a paradise, full of interesting light and 
shade and living pictures, to say nothing of very valuable, aye, almost 
priceless, pictures in oils which have accumulated in her noted galler- 
ies. These attractions have gradually spread abroad and increased 
travel hitherward. This, in turn, has increased hotel comforts, and 
several opulent houses have grown up of late, with the Bayerischer 
Hof leading. It would be difficult, indeed, to name a similar house in 
Berlin containing a greater variety of comforts or such a reasonable 
tariff. It is built on a royal scale—large, roomy, and airy, with an eye 
to the picturesque, in harmony with Munich's international reputa- 
tion, yet on such a sumptuous scale that if it were situated in a more 
extravagant and nervous city it could not ibly pay any dividend 
on the large investment. The visitor to this house is sure to meet with 
lavish comforts. The halls and assembly-rooms on the ground-floor 
are high, large, and almost extravagantly furnished, yet ever on lines 
of harmony and good taste. The bed-rooms, often with bath-rooms 
attached —uncommon in southern Germany as yet—are airy and 
full of light and cheer, and all of them large and most agreeably fur- 
nished. The best of modern contrivances, the latest tricks of newest 
inventions in light, heating, lifts, messenger service, etc., has been 
applied in its construction, and from the moment of our arrival until 
our departure we feel, indeed, quite “at home.” The cuisine is re- 
markable for its great variety, for the suburbs of Munich raise suffi- 
cient produce to market the greater portion of Germany. Here, too, 
will be found the best of meats, together with a high-class menu. In 
spite of the fact that Munich is essentially a beer town, the Bayer- 
ischer Hof carries a long and valuable list of choice wines, ar 
rare and old, for the proprietor is a wealthy man and can afford it. 
This hotel, too, has a private line of ‘buses, with conductors who 
speak fluent English, and meet all arrivals and departures at the 
train. The traveler need but call aloud for the ‘bus, hand the con- 
ductor his check, and he is sure to find his luggage awaiting him in his 
room. A uniform rate prevails in this hotel, devoid of extras, which 
are usually the terror and annoyance of traveling Americans. 

C. Frank DEWEY. 


Paris Day by Day. 
‘From our Special Correspondent.) 


Paris, June 18th, 1899.—In spite of party questions which constantly 
agitate the male factions of France, the feminine element is still bent 
on variety, concerned chiefly in elevating personal charms with a de- 
sire to rival the lily or rose when in full bloom. The Quai D’Orsay 
may resound with the echoes of factious strife, but at the Magasins du 
Louvre, perhaps not less important in foibles of fashion, the surging 
crowds of femininity adjust modes and charms with the usual Paris- 
ian gay temper and nonchalance. Here, indeed, you may judge 
France as she is—not the contentious, garrulous scene-shifters that for- 
eign critics would have us believe, but a hard-working, industrious, 
mercantile nation, with all the ingenuity born of clever minds and 

etic temperament. The pulse of Paris throbs in this great bazaar. 
Fligh and low, prince and peasant, aristocrat and laborer—all come 
here to inspect, admire, and select from the innumerable wares which 
have been carefully selected and brought hither from every accessible 
market on the commercial map of the world. It is a great bee-hive, 
with thousands of busy human bees, chatting and buzzing, pushing 
and squeezing, but always good-naturedly, in the arduous effort to de- 
cide on a choice from a seemingly endless variety, rivaling in beauty 
and attraction. The female heart fairly swells with inquisitive pride 
as she gazes upon hundreds of combinations in toilettes, jewelry, bric-a- 
brac, and furniture. The main floor presents new features at every 
turn, Just now Paris, the recognized queen of modes, is at her best 
insummer. Light dresses ia all imaginable fabrics—from fine linens, 
with very fine reps made up most elaborately over silk underskirts, to 
those of very fine lawn trimmed with—well, what should I say, poetry 
and song? There are charming dancing-dresses for débutantes, and 
beautiful gowns for matrons, down to a large array of serviceable 
styles for ladies of the middle class. It were a life-task to enumerate 
the countless specialties, each in several qualities, and, I fear, equally 
fatiguing to the reader. In the limited space of a foreign news-letter 
I may only touch on the most salient features, any of which will fur- 
nish our readers with a good key to this huge bazaar, the product of 
French thriftiness, industry, and ingenuity. 

A shopping excursion to the Louvre Magasins should be under- 
taken with a rested mind and body. Look at this —_, ceaseless 
throng of humanity as it swirls in the three main aisles. You squeeze 
yourself through this lovely mass of flesh, and presto! you are in an- 
other heavenly sphere, in an artificial aviary, with great selecticns of 
birds and plumage, even more radiant in color and variety than is 
Dame Nature herself. A little further on and we are in a veritable ex- 
hibition of ribbons and laces of endless designs and variety. On we 
rush in the mad hunt, and breathe somewhat easier in the sedate 
atmosphere of the stationery department. Oh, Syrian! oh, Mace- 
donian ! why didst thou invent the style and tablet? Why, oh, Ro- 
man ! didst thou press the point in wax ins of, as now, intrust thy 
lovely message to these monogrammed and mono-cramed billets-doux 
to be found in. such variety, and so cheap, at this establishment? A 
few steps further and we are in a mirrored department of French per- 
fumery and poudres, a veritable rose-garden by the Riviera, and the 
charming glass and porcelain bottles filled with secret scents of al- 
chemy, the most seductive combinations of chemistry, and the expert 
but always piquant toilet reparations of French ingenuity. Verily, 
here you can make = f ‘‘ smell sweet’ for life and become a joy 
to your neighbor. rge quantities of immaculate linen can be seen 
on yonder tables, and beyond this huge lots of furs, cloaks, capes, and 
a thousand specialties intended to protect our “ better half ** against 
the chilly November blast, or soothe a domestic quarrel in spring. 
There is also an acrobatic division, where the male may not intrude ; 
where an angel's slipper is made to fit a Chi foot, and where the 
fit is so perfect that even a fat lady will kick ‘a ball” across the 
counter easily, albeit not gracefully. Thus we wander innocently 
along until we strike the very mainspring of this female Elysium—the 
bonnet departinent. Had Eve lived in Paris, instead of on that Asiatic 
farm called Eden, one apple, aye, nor a bushel, would ever have been 
missed. Itis the one spot in this grand house where you can gauge 
the fluctuations of a female mind and the roving sensations of her 
heart. There are still six or seven floors above this, full of rugs, tapes- 
try, curtains, etc.; in short, all sorts and kinds of household furnish- 
ings. You may spend a day in the porcelain department, and not 
unprofitably, either. It is a magazine in the widest sense of the word; 
so vast that unless you come with a well-defined purpose you are 
likely to realize that the day has been spent interestingly enough, but 
without results. There are large stores in London with similar pre- 





tensions, and not a few in New York entitled to the name, ou. none of 
these can compare with the Louvre Magasins in variety, resource, 
order, and ne mye and nowhere, I am sure, can values be obtained 
on such equitable terms, and in some cases to exceptional advantage, 
as at this wonderful “world’s market,’ worth a trip from New York 
to see, admire, and profit by its vast supplies. C. Frank Dewey. 


Aladdin’s Palace in London. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 19th, 1899.—Verily do modern Londoners live in days 
of ultra-luxury, when the art of painting the lily and gilding refined 
gold, once deemed a-silly and superfluous process, has been .brought 
to a state of perfection. The Londoner of to-day, with a memory for 
things as they used to be, has only to look around him to see how in 
finitely better off he can count himself now than formerly. The 
spoiled and pampered American traveler needs but to step into 
*Claridge’s Hotel” to find himself, or herself, in Aladdin's palace, 
transplanted to the great metropolis of England. This beautiful hotel, 
which opened its doors last winter, is built on the site of the old, 
famous, and fashionable hostelry, in the very heart of aristocratic 
Mayfair, and now tricked out in all the glory of fresh paint, luxurious 
equipments, artistic embellishments, and beautiful decorations. Ever 
since the oldest of old stagers can remember, the Claridge’s of yore 
was pointed to as the abode of princes and dukes, of the illustrious of 
all nations, of foreign potentates galore, and of the haut monde gen 
erally. A number of astute gentlemen with capital, liberality, and 
artistic endeavor have wrought such a metamorphosis on the hallowed 
spot so familiar to a fashionable clientéle of the past as to fairly as- 
tonish all who knew the place of old. 

Where everything has been accomplished on so lavish a scale, re- 
gardless, to all seeming, of cost, and with the expenditure, likewise, of 
such unquestionable taste, it is impossible to do more than indicate 
some of the more salient features of the new, sumptuous, and impos- 
ing hotel. What, indeed, can be said by way of detailed description 
of a building that boasts some 350 living rooms, to say nothing of 
nearly half as many bath-rooms, and a veritable maze of offices, par- 
lors, smoking and billiard rooms, and the like ? The most distinguish- 
ing feature, from a constructive point of view, is the fact that the 
whole of the floors, partitions, and roof are of fire-resisting materials 
—a circumstance sufficiently reassuring to intending visitors of a 
nervous disposition. Upon all the floors up to and including the fifth 
are rooms arranged in suites, each of which is provided with its own 
entrance door, internal lobby, and that modern essential, a bath-room. 
These suites, the comfort, commodiousness, and elegance of which are 
beyond reproach, can be taken for the London season, the responsibili- 
ties incidental to the hiring of a furnished house being thus agreeably 
avoided. On each floor of the living rooms, moreover, there is pro- 
vided a private dining apartment, tastefully upholstered and decorated 
in the Georgian style, and set apart for the convenience of those who 
may wish to entertain their friends away from the glare of publicity. 
Nothing, one could exceed the beauty and taste—the more marked 
by reason of the scheme’s simplicity—of the decorations in the draw- 
ing, reading, smoking, and reception rooms, and in the salle-d-manger 
and handsome restaurant. Radiant with chrysanthemums and mag- 
nificent palms and plants to meet the eye at every turn, it is small 
wonder that the place presents a grateful and alluring aspect, and 
that an enthusiastic New York society lady was heard to remark that 
“every London wedding ought most certainly to be arranged in this 
house.”’ The god attention, naturally, is centred upon the royal 
suite (Prince of Wales's), very striking with its Chippendale furniture, 
drawing-room, and the general air of solid and sumptuous comfort. 
As for the Louis Quinze and Empire decorations elsewhere, and its 
beautiful arrangement of happy decorations, together with the clever 
adjustment of light and heat, and, above all, its refined and exemplary 
service, I shall speak in a future letter. C. Frank Dewry. 


Bavaria’s Terra Incognita. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Monica, June 14th, 1899.—A period of extravagant innovation is 
upon us, and Munich is in the race to win. The century closes with a 
sweeping verdict in favor of Bavarian Gemiithlichkeit, and this has 
drawn — crowds to southern Germany. Asa matter of fact, Mu- 
nich is still a sort of terra incognita for all but neighboring States, 
who have ever sent their representative people here to recreate, and 
improve intellectually and physically. A beautiful climate, romantic 
scenery, and a people gentle, amiable, and naive—it is no wonder that 
Anglo-Americans have at last selected this town as a rendezvous. In 
the stately streets of the Wittelsbacher capital may now be seen a 
heterogeneous crowd of holiday-makers, always in the best of humor 
and busy with a long, unfinished list of :suseums and galleries, for 
even the most catholic of the lot has been spending much of his time 
at the Hofbriiu. The fierce heat is most always tempered by breezes 
from the Alps, and this sharpens our appetite for the feast prepared 
at the Hétel de Russie. And such a bijou of a place! Asif in a dream 
this house has sprung up before our eyes. In the very centre of 
fashion, on the risstrasse, surrounded by palaces of the great, and 
facing the park and its noble fountains, stands this picturesque house, 
commanding an imperial view on the busy scene towards the Karls- 
gate and the city proper. Long windows admit ample light and cheer, 
and romantic balconies invite us to a pleasant téte-d-téte, and the 
refreshingly cool evening breezes. Select music, such as is seldom 
heard in New York, reahes our ear from the interior of the house— 
most likely in the ‘** palm-garden,”’ filled with a fashionable crowd of 
international celebrities. Our eye meets elegance and sumptuous fur- 
nishings everywhere, together with the very latest innovations, even 
some American specialties in the way of electric facilities. Around 
the beautiful palm-garden, which, under the influence of multi colored 
lights, is the most attractive spot in the evening, are ranged the vari- 
ous parlors, writing and reading rooms, with postal and telegraph 
and also telephone facilities to any part of Europe. The American 
bar is no longer a novelty, but a recognized necessity, and I notice 
continental aristocracy worshiping at the shrine of “ cocktails*’ and 
“cherry flips ** with the grace of a Yankee. Asa matter of fact, the 
Hotel de Russie is not of the huge, barrack kind. It is a pretty, cha- 
teau sort of a house, with some 130 beautiful and large rooms, fre- 
quently in suites, with private bath-rooms, etc. Every nail in the 
building is new, and so are the uniforms of the staff—starched and 
shining, with the precision of German discipline. The best and fresh- 
est of the market—and Munich has the best provisions in Germany-— 
is purchased for this house daily. The cuisine is a recognized feature 
of Munich, and so are its wines, certainly of fine and reliable quality. 
This house caters only to an exceptional clientéle and accordingly will 
maintain a high standard of service. The proprietor, himself a man 
of wealth and — business affairs, together with his clever manager, 
has adopted a w pny! of a uniform tariff, which will hold good 
for everybody, and the Anglo-American visitor in particular may rest 
content that no extras, nor a graduating scale of charges will annoy 
him at the Hétel de Russie. This house maintains a uniformed porter 
at the station, and, together with several ’buses, also belonging to the 
house, conveys its customers from and to all trains. 

C. Frank Dewey. 


Hot or Cold Water ? 


HERE is the opinion of the greatest specialist in Paris, Dr. 
Dys. Hot toilet water, drying the epidermis, is very favorable 
to faces with greasy skin. A concentrated Sachet should be 
squeezed in the water. 

Faces with ordinary skin should be bathed in tepid water, 
and with dry skin, in almost cold water. 

The fair-complexioned will squeeze a Sachet of Youthfulness 
in their water, and the dark-complexioned a Maybloom Toilet 
Sachet. By following this treatment, backed with a little Dys- 
aline Cream and a good rice-powder, you will always remain 
young and without wrinkles. Ask for advice and a prospectus 
from V. Darsy, 129 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 





If you Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, and relieves fatigue 
so common in midsummer. 


Carefully Examined. 


Every quart of milk offered at any one of the many conden- 
saries where the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
produced is scientifically tested and must be of the highest 
standard. Valuable book entitled ‘‘ Babies” sent free. 
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LOWERING THE SCULL INTO THE WATER.—‘‘ ALL READY, LOWER !” 




















‘“*SHOVE OFF !” 
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THE RETURN—EMPTYING THE WATER OUT OF THE SHELL. 


The Scull and the Numskull. 


A BOATMAN’S INSTRUCTIVE OBSERVATIONS REGARDING THE 
RowtnG DIVERSION. 


WITH the arrival of the summer season comes rowing and its 
attendant crop of drowning fatalities, due in nearly all cases to 
the carelessness or incompetence of the men in charge of the 
boat. Of all the two million men living in and around the 
greater New York, within a mile of the water-front of the bay 
or the two rivers, scarcely one in a thousand possesses even the 
slightest elementary knowledge of the use of the scul] or the 
management of a boat, and in regions more remote from the 
water still greater ignorance in this matter exists. The fantas- 
tic sins committed before bigh heaven by some of the holiday 
young men who take upon their shoulders the charge of a boat 
and the safety of the women in it are calculated to bring tears 





of sorrow to the eyes of the average athlete. The twenty-four 
hours of a gala day are twenty-four hours of weariness and 
agony to the man on the river-front, because he realizes that 
he may at any moment become the witness of death by drown- 
ing. 

‘*It makes me weary,” said an old sailor who now earns a 
livelihood around the shores of the bay, ‘‘ to see some of these 
round-shouldered, high-collared, cigarette-eaten sticks try to 
handle a boat and a pair of sculls. Some of them don’t even 
know how to get aboard. I’ve been around here for a good 
many years and except for the college men and the professionals 
there is scarcely any body who knows more of rowing than a 
red Indian. Surprising, too, when you remember all the im- 
provement and development in sculls and boats during the last 
twenty years. 

““At the present day the average single-oar scull (for one 
pair) weighs from eight and one half to nine pounds ; it must be 


CARRYING THE SHELL FROM THE FLOAT INTO THE BOAT-HOUSE, 


tipped with lead in order to give balance. A four-pair scull— 
that is, for four rowers—weighs a pound or two less, because 
where you have four sitters you don't need so much lead for the 
balance. 

** A scull is made of cedar or of spruce, both very light woods 
The average racing-boat of eight oars weighs about 180 to 200 
pounds, and is made of papier-maché. A single-pair boat is 
generally all cedar wood. How do you keep the water out of 
papier-maché ? Why, by simple varnishing every other week. 

‘** Look at those fellows over there dropping that boat into the 
water nose foremost. (Hi, there, you lubbers ! don’t you know 
better than that? Drop ber sideways.) Now if you want tosee 
the difference between lubbers and oarsmen look at those college 
boys from the club over yonder. See, now they are carrying 
her on their shoulders, four on each side, down to the float. 
Now you see the men on the outside duck under the boat, come 

(Continued on page 518.) 
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GOLD MINING STOCKS| 


Our advice on GOULD stock has made for many of our clients about 


100% profit a month 


since we started to urge its purchase a few months ago. Note the following absolute 
quotations from our Weekly Market Letters and Daily Reviews : 

From our Weekly Market Letter of April 15th, on which day Gould closed at 1244: ‘ Gouldis 
ne of the few stocks showing a fair advance over last week's quotations. We have frequeatiy mentioned 
iis share in our Daily Reviews in the local newspapers, always advising its purchase at considerably lower 

rices than the present, but we still look upon it with decided favor. The Company's patented property on 
aven Hill is sp endidly located and is, we believe, destined to join the great shippers of the camp.” 


From our Weekly Market Letter of April 29th, on which day Gould closed at 1574: ‘ Gould, 
hich has advanced about 100 per cent. since we started to ‘advise its purchase a few months ago, contin- 
s very strong and will, we believe, go higher immediately.”’ 


From our Daily Review of March 7th, on which day Gould closed at 8% bid, 9 asked: ‘‘ Gould 
continues very strong and should go higher.” 


From our Daily Review of March 21st, on which day Gould closed at 934 bid, 10 asked: *‘* Gould 
emains strong and we still look upon /t as an excellent purchase.’ 


From our Daily Review of April 17th, on which day Gould closed at 13 bid, 1814 asked, in refer- 
ring to Gould we stated: ‘ We believe it will go still higher. 


From our Daily Review of April 19th, on whic h day Gould closed at 1434, in referring to Gould 
ve stated: ‘ We still think this stock will sell higher.” 


From our Daily Review of May 1st: ‘ The advance which we have predicted for Gould continues, 
that stock seling to-day up to 17% with that bid for more at the close, and we still predict higher prices 
wr it in the immediate future.” 


From our Daily Review of May 3d: ‘ Gould is extremely active ning at 1844 (slightly under 

esterday’s close) and Gotlinbar quickly to 17 YA, from which it advanced » opent a break to 20, where the 
inal sale was made ; over 60,000 shares sold, 27,000 shares of the stock going at the top price; this was a 
par icularly material advance considering ‘the general decline of the market, but we anticipate even 
higher prices on this share.” 


From our Daily Review of May 4th, on which day Gould closed at 2314, in referring to Gould we 
stated: ‘* We have persistently urged the purchase of this stock since it was selling at about 7 cents, and 
iithough in consequence many of oar clients have excellent profits we advise them to hold for even 
iigher prices.” 


ON TIONDAY, MAY 8TH, GOULD SOLD AT 30 CENTS. 


Every one of the above quotations is exactly as stated, namely, from the Daily Re- 
views or Market Letters mentioned. and they were published on the day following the 
dates given and may be seen by referring to the Denver Republican of said dates, or on 
file at our office. Gould is only one of many stocks on which we have recently made tre- 
mendous profits for our clients, and we now have in view another low- priced share that will, 
we believe, have a greater advance even than Gould hashad. We are investigating it care- 
fully, as we did GOULD, and if we come to the conclusion that it is absolutely all right, we 
will be pleased to furnish applicants with full information. Send us your name to-day, so 
as to give us the opportunity of making money for you. 

Weekly Market Letter and latest Descriptive Pamphlet free upon application. 


THE RAMSEY ¢. BOGY INVESTMENT COMPANY, Equitable Bldg., Denver, Col. 


We desire to call particular attention to the following 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION : 





David H. Moffat, President First National Bank, Denver. 
Eben Smith, Mine Owner, Denver. 
International Trust Company, Denver. 
Wm. A. Farish, Mining Engineer. 
Simon Guggenheim, Mine and Smelter Owner, New York, Mexico and Denver. 
H. H. and L. H. Tomkins, Bankers, Mine Owners and Merchants, Denver, Leadville, 
Aspen, Creede, Cripple Creek and West Cliffe, Colorado. 
Exchange National Bank, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
First National Bank, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
3 ow H. Lee, President Merchants Laclede National Bank, St. Louis. 
B. C. Lucas, President Citizens Bank of St. Louis. 
Charles R. Corwith, Capitalist, Chicago. 
E. J. Knight & Co. Providence, RL 
Wm. H. Brevoort, President Victor Gold Mining Company, New York City. 
Lightbound, Ralston & Co., Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 
Others in any part of ‘the world. 
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MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, AND YORK. 
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ACocktTait Must Be 











Two books, beautifully illus- 
trated, and written to give 
entertainingly a pen-picture 
of these delightful countries, 
have just been published. 
(Not SHaven) Stir You may have either or both 
Ano Strain Off. without charge by asking 
“xe P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 

XBR i C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 


Cotp To Be Goon; To 
Serve In PERFECT 
ConpiTIion, Pour 

Over Cracken Ice, 























Dr. Deimel Linen-Mesh DRINK HABIT cured at home. No publicity, no 


Underwear 





anteed cure, $5. Steain Remedy Co., Buffal«, 
for sale in Greater New York at the — 
following stores only : 

as, McCutchen & Co., 14 W, 23d 
St. Rogers, Peet & Co., 32d, Prince 
and Leonard Sts , 3 stores, B. Aitman 
& Co,, 19th St. and 6th Av. Smith, 
Gray & Co,, Broadwsy and Sist St, 
Journeay & Burnham, F atbush Ave. 
and Fult n St., Breoklvn, The 
Bro-klyn Linen Store, No, 510 Fulton 
St,, Brooklyn, 














— DON (ENCLAND). 


TH ANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed He at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








One of the distinctive features 
of Summer Resort life in this country 
is the famous 


CRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Saratoga, 
one of the most spacious, palatial, and 


> 
4 
; 
best-equipped hotels in the world, and, 


; 
LEHIGH VALLEY : 
— |i 

: 


NZW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


and 


BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS 
AND THE WEST 


like Saratoga itself, the Granp Union 
stands alone for all that is superlative. 
Health, Pleasure, and Recreation in abun- 
dance. Grand Orchestral Concerts twice 
aday Golf Links and a diversified range 
of attractions from June to October. 

For illustrated booklet address 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Saratoga ee N.Y: 


AND SAVE MONEY 


In the cost of your ticket 
mia FARES BEST SERVICE 











Prence Varor Launcuts 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
o Fire. No Government In- 
spection. Send for Catalogue. 


Pierce Engine Co. , Box 19, Racine Jct. , Wis. 
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Rae’s | 
Lucca 
Olive 

> fe 


Perfection 
of Quality 


Absolute | 
Purity | 


S. RAE & CO., | 
Leghorn, Italy. 


|STRENGTH OF)? 
» SIBRALTAR, 


Endowment 
Policies . . 


are a very attractive form 
of Life Insurance. Premiums 














payable only during the pe- Established 1836. 
riod selected. ; 
Example. 200000000 00000440000000000 


At age 35, nearest birthday, 
ou pay The Prudential 
3485.80 a year for 20 years, 
You receive an Endowment 
Policy for $40,000. At the 
end of the term you are paid 
$10,000 in cash and a liberal 
dividend. You get back con- 
siderably more than you have 
paid, and your life has been 
insured for 20 years. 
If you should die before the ex- 
piration of the period selected, 
the full amount of the policy 
would be payable. 
In what - better way can you 
invest your money? 


Pro rata from $500 to $50,000. 


Will be sold in late June and 
early July by the Santa Fe 
Route, at the time of the 

N. E. A. Convention in 

Los Angeles. 
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Liberal stop-overs and choice 
of return routes. 





Particulars on application. 
The Santa Fe Route is 24 to 
36 hours shorter than 


Write for booklet on 
Endowment Insurance, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


any other. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, The Atchison, Topeka & San way, 
Home Office: NEWARK, 5 on 8 & ha Ho Sallway 
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2. * OUTFIT $1. 
. e ° 

A week makes you a special member of our 
Summer Outing Graphophone Club, which 
provides you with our $19.00 Graphophone 
Combination, and includes 

LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
for one year, at $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. 
Most successful installment-payment plan ever 
tried. It saves you money. Write now for 
particulars. 

THE GRAPHOPHONE CLUB, 
Judge Bldg., 110 5th Ave., New York. 


LESLIE’S OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE RECORD 
OF THE CUBAN REBELLION, THE CAUSES 
THAT INVOLVED THE UNITED STATES, AND 
A COMPLETE NARRATIVE OF OUR CON- 
FLICT WITH SPAIN ON LAND AND SEA. 

















Supplemented with Fullest Information Respecting Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and Hawaii, their Commerce, Climate, 
Productions, History and People. 


Embellished with 1500 original illustrations, by the great war artists of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, and pictures taken of actual scenes by its corps of correspondents and photog- 
raphers sent to the front for the purpose, including world-famous masters of the 
brush and camera. 

Illuminated by a series of double-page colored war maps of Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and Hawaii, and chromatic prints of flags and seals of all nations, 
medals, signals and insignia that represent all ranks of officers in the army and navy. 


Compiled and Written Directly from the Official Records at 
Washington, with the indorsement of the President, of the 
Secretary of War, and of the Commanding Officers of the 
Army and Navy. Agents please address: 


E. J. STANLEY, 


853 BRoapway, 


Every Patriot Wants It! 
Every American Should Read It: 


Every Soldier Must Have It! New York City, 








A [Siillion to Burn. 


On A Fireworks “ FarmM”—WdHERE THE PYROTECHNIC D1s- 
PLAYS FOR FourtH oF JuLy ARE Mape. 


On this lasé Fourth of July of the century the slang phrase 
‘*money to burn” is to be given a literal meaning. In cele- 
brating the one hundred and twenty-third anniversary of our 
independence we, the people of the United States, will burn 
$1,000,000. As gold and greenbacks would not blaze with any 
great gusto, we will convert our cash into fireworks ; thus, in 
smoke and ashes, the $1,000,000 will be scattered to the four 
winds. In the early morning the mighty holocaust will be 
started by a small boy and a Chinese fire-cracker. It will 
end at midnight when, from ocean to ocean, the heavens will 
be painted a lurid red, and Canada and Mexico will have 
witnessed the spectacle of a nation in the act of proving that 
‘* money to burn” is no joke. 

On previous Independence Days we have been content with 
burning a paltry $500,000. But this year we wish to express 
our appreciation of the recent victories of our army and navy. 
Hence the extra half-million. To supply the fuel for this mill- 
ion-dollar fire, the fireworks factories have for months been 
working over-time. Manufacturers report orders doubling 
‘those of preceding years—all-on account of Dewey and Samp- 
son and Schley, of Miles and Shafter and Otis, of the men be- 
hind the guns, and the boys in the jungles of the Philippines. 

Of the $1,000,600 thus to be blown into atoms, more thau 
$600,000, in the form of fireworks, will come from a factory in 
the heart of Staten Island. This is the largest plant of the kind 
in the world. Locally it is known as the “ fireworks farm.” 
The more ground a fireworks farm covers, the less the danger. 
This one covers a square mile. The whole is inclosed by a high 
board fence, so that only the birds—birds do not smoke—may 
get in. The 100 buildings within the inclosure are nearly all 
fire-proof—corrugated iron over steel frames, with cement floors 
—for each contains more or less gunpowder. There is seldom 
more than 1,000 pounds of powder on the farm, however, at one 
time. 

The company has bought all the adjoining land, the nearest 
dwelling being a quarter of a mile away; not because the laws 
relating to fireworks factories are absurdly stringent, but be- 
cause of the desire of the owners to be positively on the safe 
side. Nor is the rate of fire insurance exorbitant. The risk is 
‘* extra hazardous,” but the rate is no higher than, for instance, 
upon storehouses for hay and straw. Throw away your cigar 
and step inside the inclosure. You look down a central avenue 
nearly a mile long, with buildings at regular intervals on either 
side, as in a village street. In these buildings work the 300 men 
and women who make two-thirds of all the fireworks used in the 
United States. 

The principal materials used in the making of all forms of 
pyrotechnics, from the smallest cannon-crackers to the largest 
exhibition pieces, are: First, strawboard ; second, explosive 
compound consisting of gunpowder, saltpetre, and charcoal ; 
third, tissue-paper. The process of manufacture includes these 
three principal stages: First, making the strawboard tubes or 
cases ; second, filling the cases with explosive compound; third, 
covering the cases with tissue-paper. The first and last stages 
are very simple ; the intermediate stage, that of filling the tubes 
with explosive compound, is very dangerous. Strange to say, 
this most dangerous part of the work is done in the only wooden 
buildings on the farm. Of these there are fifty or sixty, stand- 
ing about thirty feet apart. Each building is about the size of 
a small hall-bedroom, and in each is one man and one “‘filling- 
machine.” In thus separating the buildings and the workmen 
the danger is reduced ; in case of accident only one building 
would be wrecked, only one man would come to grief. It should 
be added that, despite the large amount of powder and danger- 
ous chemicals handled daily in all parts of the farm, there has 
never been a serious accident. 

The largest of the buildings is the most interesting—the one 
in which the exhibition pieces are made. Here you see all sorts 
of fancy and fantastical designs, each dressed in a gorgeous rai- 
ment of tissue-paper. In the making of a set-piece, hundreds of 
the strawboard tubes, already mentioned, are nailed toa frame 
and connected by a continuous fuse. The frames vary in diam- 
eter from three to twenty feet. This ‘‘ Egyptian Pyramid,” for 
instance, is eight feet broad by ten feet high. Whenit is set off 
on the night of the Fourth it will surprise everybody by spread- 
ing out forty feet broad and sixty high. This piece is worth 
$166. The next frame, five feet square, is an‘* Aurora Borealis,” 
which, when once ablaze, will produce an effect thirty feet 
square—price, fifty dollars. The ‘‘ Casket of Jewels,” the ‘* Re- 
volving Chinese Spider,” the ‘‘ Dazzling Diamonds,” the ‘“ Plei- 
ades,” the ‘‘ Italian Rosette,” the ‘‘ Tree of Liberty,” and the 
‘*Sunburst” increase from three to twelve times their size 
when afire, and cost all the way from a few dollars for a ‘* Gat- 
ling Battery,” to a few hundred dollars for a starry flag which, 
when it unfurls itself a mile in the air, will be 250 feet wide by 
500 feet long. All these are exhibition pieces, and include such 
things as ‘‘ Niagara Falls,” for which you pay six dollars a run- 
ning foot, ten feet being the smallest amount you can buy. 
Here, in the packing-room, the ‘‘ Falls” look like so many ten- 
foot lengths of gas-pipe coated with gaudy paper. By placing a 
number of these in a continuous line you can have a Niagara of 
any length you choose. 

The next room is stocked with larger and more costly frames, 
technically called set designs. Here is a locomotive and train 
of cars costing $900. Here also is an ‘‘ American Eagle,” a 
‘* Goddess of Liberty,” Grand Army of the Republic badges, 
Turkish and Maltese crosses, and designs representing manu- 
facturés and agriculture; these last burn about ten minutes and 
cost $1,350 each. The most expensive single piece is ‘‘ The Cap- 
itol at Washington,” the frame alone being eighty-five feet wide 
by forty-five feet high, Uncle Sam orders it occasionally at a 
contract price of $2,000, 

One man desigus all the frames ; his duty is to devise new 
designs each season and to carry out suggestions for special de- 
signs which ‘‘ Fourth-of-July committees ” are constantly send- 
ing in. He turns his drawings over to workmen, who, with 
many strips of wood, some glue, and a lot of brads, put them 
into substantial form, Any comic or sentimental design, any 
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portrait, is made to order. I saw workmen putting together 
** American Eagles,” ‘‘ Minute Men,” ‘‘ Liberty Caps,” and all 
sorts of mottoes relating to Independence Day. Other work- 
men were building battle-ships. One was nailing an ear to a 
wooden outline portrait of Admiral Dewey; another was glu- 
ing General Shafter to bis horse ; anotker was coating a Hob- 
son, and half a dozen were hammering McKinleys into shape. 

The lower end of the farm is partitioned off by a board fence. 
Here are made the 150,000,000 torpedoes, the cent-a-package sort, 
used by Young America on the Fourth, The fence is put there 
to keep the employés of the torpedo department out of the main 
inclosure. These employ¢s come and go by their own gate, sel- 
dom, if ever, seeing the rest of the farm. If you want to visit 
the torpedo end of the place you must hunt up the superintend- 
ent and get him to unlock the connecting gate with his private 
key. The reason for this precaution is that one of the hundreds 
of torpedoes that unavoidably fall to the floor might some day 
cling to an employé’s boot. If that particular employé were 
allowed to rove at random among the buildings where there is 
so much gunpowder—imagine. 

A description of how torpedoes are made would be as old 
a story as the making of fire-crackers. Given a tiny piece of 
white tissue paper, an infinitesimal amount of fulminate of 
silver, a thimbleful of gravel, and six different machines of the 
right kind, and you could make one of the torpedoes which chil- 
dren will explode by thousands on the glorious Fourth. Whole- 
sale purveyors of fireworks will tell you that the city and people 
of Philadelphia alone will reduce more than $50,000 to ashes. 
The Quaker City is the largest buyer of fireworks, not neces- 
sarily because of excessive patriotism, but because it is the chief 
candy-making city, and candy dealers are the largest dealers in 
fireworks. Chicago, Brooklyn, and St. Louis are the next larg- 
est buyers, with New York in the fifth place. The Southern 
States have hitherto reserved their patriotic demonstrations 
in the way of fireworks for Christmas-tide ; but this year the 
South is ordering enormous shipments of Roman candles, rock- 
ets, bomb-shells, balloons, colored lights, geysers, weeping wil- 
lows, electric stars, asteroids, fiery wagglers, peacock plumes, 
prismatic torrents, floating festoons, hundreds of thousands of 
fire-crackers, everything that contributes to Fourth of July 
fun. With the whole nation thus bent upon burning money, 
even a million dollars, when considered per capita, will not 
make such an extravagant fire after all. GILSON WILLETS. 





A Soldier’s Unique Tombstone. 


OneEof the most unique tombstones erected to the memory of 
a soldier of the Spanish-American war is, perhaps, that recently 
placed over the last resting-place of Major O’Connor, of the 
Ninth Massachusetts Regiment, at Calvary Cemetery, in the 
city of Boston. When Major O’Connor succumbed to the dread- 
ed fever in front of Santiago he was buried on the slopes of 
San Juan hill, which his regiment had helped capture. A pri- 
vate soldier of the District of Columbia regiment took from the 
roof of a house near by a red tile, which he inscribed as fol- 
lows : 
Major Michael J. O’Connor, 
8rd Batt. 9th Mass. Vol’s. 
Died Aug. 6th, 1898. 
Aged 37 Years. 
R. I. P 

Having no tools tocut the inscription, Private Mahoney used 
the point of his bayonet, and a stone fora hammer. Under the 
circumstances he did a very good piece of stone-cutting, and it 
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UNIQUE TOMBSTONE OF A SAN JUAN HERO. 


proved an excellent marker for the grave. When the remains 
were removed from Cuba to the United States for final burial, 
the tile was also shipped. Now it is set ina beautiful piece of 
white marble over the grave of Major O’Connor—a picturesque 
reminder of the valor of the American-Spanish war soldier. At 
the base of the tombstone is a brenze tablet setting forth the cir- 
cumstances above related. The stone was in place for Decoration 
Day, and a large detail of the regiment that suffered so severely 
from disease in the Santiago campaign, losing its colonel, two 
majors, and about a half-hundred privates and non-commis- 
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sioned officers, visited it and reverently covered it with flora] 
offerings. 


The Scull and the Numscull. 


(Continued from page 516.) 

out on the other side, and lend a hand in getting her into ths 
water. They are lowering her gently sideways until she rest 
against the float. Now they all step in, the stroke first and the re: 
following. You notice that they are ina straight line from ste; 
to stern—not a sixteenth part of an inch one way or anothe) 
See the janitor and his man take hold of the oars on the side of t} 

float and push the boat out into the stream. There they go 

smooth and easy—the whole business neatly and easily done j 
less than half a minute from the time they left the hous 

While they are on the water they’ll get the wash of some of tl 

steamers. The boat will rock and roll and pitch, but not one « 

those boys will shift an inch. Ina heavy swell the boat will | 

half filled with water. Then each man will take his feet out . 

the foot-straps and be ready to swim for his life, because he know 
that the next douche of water will send the boat to the botton 
When you have the opportunity take your boat over to tl 

nearest float and empty her out. In a heavy roll never shi 
your seat or move, unless you want to send your boat to ti 
bottom. 

‘*There is a big difference, of course, in the character 
strokes. The scull stroke of to-day is lighter, shorter, cleane 
more out of the water, so to speak, than the stroke of eighte: 
years ago. In those days, however, they didn’t use outrigge: 
In a single-oar boat, or an eight-oar boat, during a race, t] 
average stroke is about the same—thirty-six to thirty-eight 
minute. 

‘*The whole system of handling a boat of to-day is so simp 
that I wonder more young men don’t practice rowing. If I ha 
my will I’d make the study of rowing compulsory upon ever 
boy who lives near the water. There'd be less work for u 
fellows. It isn’t pleasant when you're getting old and rhe 
matic to have to plunge in six times a week after fools who don 
know enough to get in or out of acraft. Itis the lubber who 
always most eager to show his friends all that he doesn’t kno 
about the water, and he generally pays for his amusement with 
his life,” 8. 8. 


When the Whistle Blows for Noon. 


THERE's a charm about the chimin’ of the great cathedral bells, 
An’ there’s harmony allurin’ when the big pipe-organ swells ; 
There’s a captivatin’ sweetness in the trillin’ of a lark 

Or a whip-poor-will a-callin’ through the damp an’ dewy dark. 
But say you’ve been a-workin’ for a weary half-a-day, 

A blisterin’ your fingers as you're earnin’ of your pay, 

The screechin’ note that greets you seems the sweetes’ sort o’ tun 
As you drop your pick an’ shovel when the whistle blows for noon 


It’s a raspin’ note discordant to a highly cultured ear, 
But to every hungry feller it’s a message soft an’ clear ; 
An’ you mutely bless the music as you take from off the nail 
The dainty home-made nick-nacks in the battered dinner-pail. 
Why, the daughters of Terpsichore that sat at Pallas’s feet 
Ne’er tripped a rippling measure that to ears was half so sweet : 
That, no doubt, was soul-enthralling ; this a hungry stomach’s boon; 
An’ the pipes o’ Pan seem playin’ when the whistle blows for noon. 
There are artists upon music, an’ there's critics, it is true, 
But a hungry man at noon-time is a judge of music, too ! 
For he’s given not to thinkin’ how the sweet crescendos roll, 
An’ a stomach’s not the vagueness of a music-lover’s soul. 
An’ so, I say, the hummin’ of the plump, brown-belted bees 
A-hustlin’ after honey in the famed Hesperides 
Ne’er with the swish of busy wings a melody did croon 
As sweet as stealeth to me when the whistle blows for noon. 

Roy FarRrevu GREENE. 


Life Insurance—Expensive Business. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read 
ers of LesLin’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treated cont 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. | 

ANOTHER lesson to the members of assessment associations is 
found in the experience of the Merchants Life Association, of 
St. Louis. An effort was made by the management, by levying 
extra assessments on its members, to save it from insolvency. 
But the members declined to take the burden, and the associa 
tion thereupon entered upon a re-insurance contract with an 
other company. It transferred about $7,000,000 of busines 
The first result of this is an immediate increase of rates on the 
Merchants Life’s members. The officers of the latter associa 
tion comprise some of the best men in St. Louis, and yet, despite 
careful and conservative management, the assessment plan 
proved to be a failure. That has always been the case and 
always will be with assessment and fraternal associations. Ouly 
give them time and the result will be uniform. Another ex} 
ence of interest is that of the policy-holders of the Wisconsin 
Odd Fellows Mutual Life Insurance Association. After the as 
signment of this concern assessments were levied, and the Wis 
consin Supreme Court now holds that the members must pay 
the assessment, in spite of the hardship thus involved. If the 
members had held smaller policies, at a little higher rate of pre 
mium, in the Mutual Life, the New York Life, the Equitable, or 
the Provident Savings Association, or any other of the strong, 
great companies, they would have had something to show for 
their money—a profit instead of a loss. 

“L. F..”. Dennison, Texas: ‘There is no truth in the report, ‘The 
company is one of the strongest in the world. Your policy is gilt edged. 

“RR. R.,”’ Cincinnati, Ohio: I would not compromise. You are enti- 
tled to the full payment of your policy. 

‘* Workman,” Providence. Rhode Island: A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Provident Mutual Relief Association It was one of the 
oldest and ey fraternal benefit associations in New Hampshire. ts 


fate is a warning to the members of other fraternal and assessment :#s0- 
ciations. . 

“G.,’’ New Orleans: The ‘‘ equation reserve fund” nolicies of 
the Fidelity Mutual, of Philadelphia, is a phrase used nieatcate the re- 
serve held on the policies. The rates, I believe, are computed on the 
basis of the experience of other companies, and the new rates ar not 
very different from the non-participating rates charged by the old-line 
companies. 
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Buy me for one or two weeks. 
if you like me tell your friends. 
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**MONEY to Patent good IDEAS may be secured 
through our aid.’’— The Patent Record, Baltimore, Md. 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your sitaation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the cources of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 

for pamphlets. 
The International 








FINANCIAL. 
Industrial Combinations of good 


: . industrial enterprises 
Consolidations | organized and incor- 
; orated under the 
Organized aws of any State, 


and underwriting of 





and first-class industrial 
. and other corporation 
Underwritten securities arranged by 


WILLIAM R. WEEKS pewrvosn city 
Financial and Corporation Lawyer 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
ae Highest -Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buyin public will please not con- 
found the genuine S HMER Piano with one of a 
Similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—O—-H—M-—-E-—-R 


New ‘York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave. cor. 22d St. 
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MOST SUPERB DAY TRAIN IN 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 


VV / 


CED. 








TOO MUCH. 


DOROTHY was much distressed on seeing a 
tandem bicycle go by. ‘‘ My!” she exclaimed 
quickly, ‘‘ don’t those folks know any better 
than for both to ride at the same time and 
stretch their wheel out like that ?’—Judge. 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Use Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, world re- 
nowned appetizer, of exquisite flavor. 





THE superiority of the Sohmer Pianos is recognized 
and acknowledged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is steadily increasing 
in all parts of the country. 


No perfect happiness without perfect bealth—no 
perfect health without Abbott's, the Original Angos- 
tura Bitters, Ask your druggist or grocer. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorts- 
inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


CooK’s Imperial Champagne— Extra Dry and extra 
quality. Dry pungent, emits delicious aroma, and 
has lovely bouquet. 


SUMMER OUTINGS. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tours VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RalILRoap. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
the following personally-conducted tours for the 
summer and early autumn of 1899: 

To the North, including Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Roberval (Lake St. John), the Saguenay, Au 
Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Sara- 
toga, and a daylight ride through the Highlands of 
the Hudson, July 22d to August 7th. te, $125. 
August 12th to 25th, visiting same points as first 
tour except Roberval and the Saguenay. Rate, 
$100 for the round trip, from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington, Proportionate 
rates from other points. 

Five-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and Wash- 
ington, September 16th. Rate, $25 from New York, 
$22 from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from 
other points. 

An eleven-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, Rich- 
mond and Washington, October 19th. Rate, $65 
from New York, $63 from Philadelphia. Propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and further information apply to 
ticket agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


N. E. A. CONVENTION OF 1899. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., JuLY 11TH To 14TH. 


TeacHERs’ personally-conducted tour, including 
trip through Yellowstone Park, leaving New York 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Through the eine cool mountain regions of 
Colorado, going and returning via the Great North- 
west. 

Tour A.—New York to Los Angeles and return. 

Going via Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City, and returning via San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, including carriage drive through Garden of 
the Gods, tour through Yellowstone National Park, 
one double berth in sleeper, all meals en route in 
dining car, New York to Los ey going, and at 
meal stations, in dining cars, and at hotels return- 
ing, except on the trip between San Francisco and 
Portland, where four mealsare served in dining cars 
on Southern Pacific, & la carte, as likewise two 
lunches in dining cars on Northern Pacific, a la 
carte, and cannot, therefore, be included in rate, 
but the total expense of which should not exceed $4, 
$216.40. Where two occupy double berth, $196.40. 

The tour through Yellowstone Park includes rail- 
road fare, stage fare, guides, etc., and five and one- 
half days’ board at hotels en route. 

Sleeping cars will be available at all times, except 
during the stay at San Francisco. 

Tour B.—Same as Tour A, New York to Los An- 
geles, including double berth in sleeping car and 
meals on going trip only. 

Returning independently from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, via direct route within the limit of the 
ticket, $131.15; where two occupy double berth on 

oing trip, $121.15; or, returning via Portland, 

Seattle, Minnea lis and St. Paul, $143.65; where 
two occu co le berth on going trip, $133.65. 

Cost of. otel accommodations while in Los An- 
eles and San Francisco may be safely estimated at 
rom $2.00 to $2 50 a day. 

In case anyone desires to go earlier or later and 
oin the party en route, special arrangements can 

made. 

It is important that all persons desiring to avail 
themselves of this trip should make application as 
early as possible in order that all arrangements may 
be completed in ample time for their accommoda- 
tion. 

The train schedule shown in this itinerary is sub- 
ject tochange. It will, however, serve to show the 
day of leaving, the route of travel, the stops, the 
day of arrival at Los Angeles, etc. 

All persons booking for this tour will be notified in 
due time of ow change in arrangements. 

The tour will be personally conducted over the en- 
tire route, and the service of experienced railroad 
representatives will insure every attention for the 
comfort and pleasure of our party. 

Ladies unattended can travel without anxiety and 
with perfect safety, as there will be a woman of ex- 
perience in travel accompanying this party. 

Information in reference to this special party can 
be had at any of the offices of the railroads used, in- 
cluding the offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
1196 Broadway, New York; Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad, 461 Broadway, New York ; Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. 287 Broadway, New York; Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad, 353 Broadway, New York ; 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 319 Broadway, New York. 

Also from Associate Superintendents Mr. W. A. 
Campbell, 222 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, New York; 
Mr. John H. Walsh, 39 Third Place, Brooklyn, New 
York ; Mr. A. P. Marbie, 78 West Ninety-fourth 
Street, New York; Mr. James Lee, 235 East One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, New York ; 
Mr. Gustave Straubenmiller, 347 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York ; Mr. Edward D. Farrell, 163 East One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 


CONVENTION NATIONAL EDUCATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 


RepucED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the National Educational Association Con- 
vention, to be held at Los Ano, California, July 
llth to 14th, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets via direct routes from 
points on its line, to Los Angeles, California, and re- 
turn, at rate of single fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00 membership fee. These tickets will be sold, 
good going, June 24th to July 7th, and, when 
stamped by Joint Agent at Los Angeles, good to re- 
turn, arriving at final destination, until September 


5th. 
For further information apply to Ticket Agents. 


ae Rin) gor, 
An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup oF Fics, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y¥. 





Some of the most famous 
Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the Goerz 
Double Anastigmat Lens, 
and it haslong been the main- 
stay of LeadingProfessiouals, 
It out pth of focus, 
unequalled covering power, 
and beautiful definition. 
With a “Goerz’’ you can do the very finest 
work, Your camera shouid be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers,or write to 


C. P. Goer, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Pead Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 






























with them. 


Address all Orders to 
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For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle. 

















MP of the New 
American Territory. 
A previously unknown tobacco. , 
A ny egiad growth found in 
Puerto Rico. of 
A choice rich leaf—one of ex- /j 
quisite fineness. : 
This entire special growth 
now under our control. 
American cigar makers in 
almost every state have nego- 
tiated for some of this stock. 
We hold it all for these quick- 
made flavor and price treats to 






American smokers. 


The 
Lucke ROLLED CIGAR 
BOX or 50 vor $1.25 
express paid by us to any addressin U. 8S. 
IF FOR ANY CAUSE YOU DON’T (ome ee. 
APPRECIATE THESE GOODS «cigar, or the punsent toung 
jof & coarse, rank stogie, to the richest leaf the tropics can 
produce.) THE AMOUNT YOU SEND US 
RETURNED IN PULL AT ONCE. 


This applies to either the big “Rolled 
Cigar” or the smaller 


s LUCKE’S ROLLS 
: BOX or 100 ro: $1.00 
" A ee. prepaid to ony address 

ae € in the U.S. 


If you enjoy smoking a fine,rich 
tropical cigar-leaf, you are mis- 
sing much gratified pleasure when 
you put off trying these goods. 









Dealers may: be pushing them at you 
in a year or two: but don’t wait for 
that. Try them NOW. 

Surprised, pleased satisfaction—or 
money back. J, H, LUCKE & C0., 
Lucke Block, Cincinnati, O. 
Most Extensive Mfrs. in the world of Fine Special Goods. 











LONG ISLAND 


IDEAL FOR A DAY’S OUTING, A 
WEEK’S VACATION OR A SUMMER’S 
REST # 2% #% # 


Reached ONLY by the Long Island 
R. R., recently made dustless, smoke- 
less, speedy; starting twelve hundred 
trains daily—-the finest service in the 
world. New cars and engines. 





Good Air,Good Water. Good Roads; Quaint Villages, 
Charming Country, surrounded by hundreds of miles 
of sound, bay and sea-coast, offering every summer 
allurement. Woods, Hills and Harbors on the North 
Shore. Ocean, Bays and Beaches on the South. 
Dotted with hotels and cottages which afford every 
desirable accommodation. 


These four handsome books sent on receipt of stamps 
for postage, as follows: “ Long Island” (descriptive), 
6c.; “ Unique Long Island ” (photo-illustrations only), 
5c.; “Summer Homes, Hotels and Boarding-Houses,” 
4c.; * Cyclist’s Paradise " (road maps, distances, hotels, 
etc.), 2c. 


Address H. M. SMITH, Traffic Mgr., or 
H. B. FULLERTON, Sp. Agt., Pass. Dept. 
Long Island R. R., Long Island City, N. Y. 


A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


Pattiser’s AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 
BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT, 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects. 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. 
issued on Building... Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all. ~ 

his book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 


merican Architecture ; or, Every Mana 


The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 


names, actual cost of construction, 


suburbs, town and country houses for the farm 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
but I will send it in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 
pd first step toward building a 

ouse, SO as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you wantand find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 
dred but that will tell you that 


his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this is he starts to 
build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 
imaginations. About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 


as they are called on to build every day in the week. : 
There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book, 


JUDGE CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














EZ 
SG worice" | 
BATHING 'S } 
- DANGEROUS 
~ SEEEEQUICKSANDS'!! 





A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 
Weary WILLIE—“ Dere, Frowsy ; dere’s true public spirit for yer. Dat man’sa 
true public educator. I don’t know who dat feller Quicksands is, but he’s got de right 
idea uv t’ings an’ ain't afraid to say so, an’ if he wuz here I'd take off me hat to him.” 
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WARRANTED A 


Pure Tonical Stimulant, 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 
RYE. 


10 Years Old. 


Recommended by 
Physicians 
and known as the 


Choicest Whiskey 


For Club, Family 
= and Me “ing 36 
TRADE Manx © and Medicinal Use 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 





WALTHAM WATCHES | 
The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The ‘‘ Perfected American Watch,”’ an illustrated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 


























“Name, Quality, Price” 


are great factors in considering 
which wheel to buy. Ifthe name 
is well known, you may know how 
far to trustit. ‘Quality’? means 
“safety” in a bicycle. The price 
is an object if the wheel is all 
right. 













Consuut tee Map 


AND you ‘Witt FIND THAT THe, (@ 
Dewver a» Fro Grane 


REACHES ALL THE GREAT RESORTS oF 


GOLORAD 









That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore Md, 


Columbia Bevel-Gear Ghainless 











No power is lost at any point in the crank revolution, giving the 
Chainless a seeming activity and life of its own. This advantage 
over chain-driven wheels is apparent the moment you mount the 
machine. We have yet to hear of arider of the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless who would willingly give it up for any other wheel. 


CHAIN WHEELS. 


Golumbias, Nartfords and Wedettes. 
Prices $25 to $50. 








POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Jo pas Aoenol) | ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
Constable KCo. 


Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 
Cotton 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Dress Fabrics. 
= Batistes, Printed Dimities, 
er 


Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings, 
Embroidered Mulls and Nainsooks, White 
and Colored Piqués,. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
WILLIAM H. RAU, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Summer 
Holiday. 


Why not spend in on Lake Chau- 
tauqua this year? 

A vacation at this delightful resort 
is not expensive. Good accommo- 
dations at from $5 to $10 per week 
in cottages; $8 to $21 per week in 
hotels. F 

Air, pure and invigorating; bene- 
ficial in cases of hay fever and 
bronchial troubles. i 

Use the excellent service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will have a comfort- 
able journey. 

A copy of our finely illustrated, 
descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua resorts sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


‘‘ Anderson's’ 


Celebrated 
Zephyrs. 


Cheviots and Madras Cloths 
Galatea Cloths. 


Proadovay AS 19th Ss. 


NEW YORK. 


















COLLARS 
™ CUFFS 


WEST TROY 
K. Y. 


BARKER'S 
BRANDS 


WILLIAM BARKER 
COMPANY. 

























CENIC LINE 


quer} Py 
THe 
BICYCLES 


Price $40 


are trusty wheels of highest qual- 
ity, sold at a fair price. 
Gormut_y & Jerrery Mpc. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 














Best Known 


and 
Known as the Best 






















B. Altman & Go, 


NEW YORK. 





emington 


Standard Typewriter 























LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES. 
















Many Special Models of soft Cotton 
Fabrics in white or colors, for Fetes, 
Garden-parties, or Afternocn Wear. 











A variety of styles for Morning Wear, 
in Dimity or Nainsock ; also Pique or 
Linen Duck Suits, in Blouse effects. 
Tailor-made Suits of Pique, Linen, or 
Duck, for Outing Wear. 































FOR THE 


LITTLE ONES 


25 
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MOST PERFEOT BLOOK FINALS on THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 4 


